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swear by Apollo the physician, and Aesculapius, 
and Hygeia and Panacea, and all the gods and 
goddesses, that, according to mp ability and judg- 
ment, J will keep this Oath... FJ will fol- 
low that system of regimen which according to 
my ability and judqment J consider for the 
benefit of my patients . . . J will give no dead- 
ly medicine to anpone if asked, nor suggest 
any such counsel. With purity and with holi- 
ness J will pass mp life and practice my art. 
Into whatever houses J enter J will go into 
them for the benefit of the sick and will ab- 


stain from eberpy boluntary act of mischief and 


. whatever J see or bear in the life of men which 


ought not to be spoken of abroad, J will not dibulge, as 


reckoning that all such should be kept secret. While J con- 


tinue to keep this oath unbviolated, map it be granted to me 


to enjoy life and the practice of the art, respected by all men 


in all times! But should J trespass and biolate this Oath, 


may the reverse be mp lot! 


* Hippocrates, a famous Greek physician and teacher who lived 
four hundred years before Christ, exacted this oath from his 
pupils, and it has become traditional in medical practice. 
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a great name in heating and air conditioning 
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Pyemyd RGANIZED in 1880, 
Iowa STATE is the 
Derg oldest organiza- 


tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Sowa Stas 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STant, Secretary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Massachusetts 
Ixvestors 


Trust 


A mutual investment company 
which supervises a diversified 
portfolio of investment-quality 
common stocks. 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 Equitable Bldg.- Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone AT8-5714 


Please send me without obligation prospec- 
tus on Massacuusetts Investors Trust. 














VOLUME IV READY 


Attractively book bound with a_ hard 
cover, Volume IV of The Iowan (Novem- 
ber, 1955, through September, 1956) is 
now available. $3.50 from The Iowan, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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Put [owa tn 
the gift you give 
this Christmas 





Give Maytag Blue 
It’s Iowa’s finest . 
a world-famous cheese 


Plan now to give your per- 
sonal and business friends one 
of Iowa’s most famous cheese 
products, Maytag Blue cheese. 
When you give a gift from 
your home state you're saying 
in effect, “This was made in 
my home state. I’m proud of 
it and want to share it with 
you.” And Maytag Blue 
Cheese is a gift you can send 
with pride. It’s famous the 
country over for its tangy 
flavor, creamy texture and 
delicate blue veining. 


ORDERING 


Send us this coupon with your 
gift list. Indicate which item 
‘ou want sent to each recipient. 
ion't forget yourself! We ship 
petpese and include a recipe 

let and a gift card show- 


GIVER'S NAME 


When the cheese is made it 
is placed in deep, cool caves 
where it ripens slowly — ever 
so slowly. When the threads 
of rich blue veining have 
wound through the milky 
white cheese — when that 
delicate flavor is just right — 
wheels and wedges are 
wrapped in protective alumi- 
num foil. Sealed in is the dis- 
tinctive original flavor that 
makes Maytag Blue a favorite 
throughout the land. 


1s easy aap~@ 


must be received by Dec. | to 
assure Christmas delivery. Please 


ing the name of the giver. ° 
(Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders 4 
order earlier if possible.) 

Uf 





ADDRESS 





city 


STATE 





1 enclose my check or money order for $ 
Orders shipped postpaid in U.S.A. 
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MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 20x 549-1, Newton, lowe 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Please accept my order for 


2 Ib. wheels, $2.75 ea. 
4 Ib. wheels, $4.50 ea. 
cartons 24 wedges, $3.00 ea. 


cartons 48 wedges, $5.50 ea. $ 
(Wedges | oz. each, individually foil wrapped) 


Add 2'2% sales tax for shipments to any point in lowa. 
My list 1s attached showing item to be sent to each name. 
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a.‘ issue presents our second “Report on Iowa.” The 
comprehensive roundup of the events of the year has 
been prepared again by Ferne Gater Bonomi with help from 
many sources. This year we have only devoted a part of the 
magazine to the actual “Report” but several of the stories 
could have well been included directly in it. In fact, the one 
on polio was taken from material gathered originally for 
the report. We felt it was interesting enough to deserve 
separate treatment. 

The article on the Huskies belonging to Cedar Rapids’ 
Roy Gaddis was prepared by Mrs. Harriett Anderson, a free- 
lance writer of that city. The pictures are by Joan Liffring, 
a familiar name on these pages. Joan, incidentally, is the 
wife of Art Heusinkveld, a reporter on the Cedar Rapids’ 
Gazette, and is the mother of two boys. 

There was some unfortunate confusion concerning the 
credits for the “Angel of Independence” article in the Octo- 
ber-November issue of The IOWAN. To clear everything 
up, Nancy Gibbons Zook, the author, suggested I review the 
principal sources: Mrs. Frank V. Orr of Cedar Rapids, who 
provided her file on The American Trotter Magazine and 
most of the photos; articles of William J. Petersen from The 
Palimpsest; the written recollections of Mrs. A. R. Henderson 
of Independence, compiled and added to over the years; the 
recollections of Morris Sanford; photos and notes from Mr. 
and Mrs. O. B. Craig; the Independence Conservation Cen- 
tennial edition and a photo and tour of his house from 
Senator Don Risk. 

In certain instances, we have dropped our use of mailing 
envelopes in sending out the magazine. This represents a con- 
siderable saving. While we have received no protests on this, 
we will be happy to continue mailing the magazine in envel- 
Opes to anyone who so requests. Just drop us a line or make 
a note on your order. 

The IOWAN has been so popular as a Christmas gift, 
both for those giving and receiving, that I certainly have no 
compunction about calling it to your attention again this 
year. We have selected another attractive Christmas card to 
announce your gift this season. If sent in on the same order, 
one year subscriptions are $2.75 for the first one and $2.25 
for each additional one. Your own subscription may be in- 
cluded. If you are sending 15 or more gifts, write us for 
our special prices—or we will make the proper refund when 


the order comes in. 
Bue lerchi 


CREDITS 


Photo and art credits not otherwise noted: p. 11 Iowa Department 
of Health; p. 12 (1) Ken Scarpino, (2) Iowa Dept. of Health; p. 
13 David Archie ; p. 22 Newton Daily News; p. 28 (1) Jerry 

Cedar Rapids Gazette, (2) SUI Information Service; Ae 24 (1) Des 
Moines Weather Bureau, (2) Cedar Rapids Gazette ; 25 Ottumwa 
Courier; p. 26-27 Marjery Goergen, McGregor; p. 28 ) Broeckert, 
Keokuk; p, 29 Cedar Rapids Gazette; p. 30 (1) Hedrich-Blessing, 
Chicago, (3) Davenport Times; p. 31 (1) Tyler Studios, Des Moines; 
p. 33 (1) (2) SUI Information Service, (3) Iowa State Teachers 
College, (4) Des Moines Playhouse; p. 33-84 SUI Information 
Service, University of Dubuque, Upper Iowa University; p. 87 
John Savage, Gums World Herald; p. 38 Ottumwa Courier; p. 42 
Iowa City Press Citizen. 

























TWO LANES... 
OR MANY LANES 






THE BEST PAVEMENT FOR IOWA’S GREAT NEW ROADS 


IS CONCRETE... 0¢ 24 countdd.! 



























The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 provides that the Federal 
government will pay 90% of the cost of building the National 
CONCRETE R System of Interstate and Defense Highways. The states, however, 
OAD tin om 8 
ARITHMETI C must bear the entire burden of maintaining it: 
Moderate First Cost In fairness to taxpayers that means that the pavement chosen 
— ” - Cost should be the most durable. It also should be the least costly to 
+Low ome maintain. Concrete is the answer on both counts! 
+ Long Years al Cost Roads built to Interstate System standards may cost less—and 
= Low Annu ‘ in no case much more if built with concrete. And once built, 
concrete roads need far less maintenance and serve much longer 
‘ <—ee than other kinds. A// these facts are a matter of record! 
WY 
Yn pW wor Hd, Whether the roads have only two lanes or many, you, as a 


taxpayer, will profit from the choice of dependable, long-lasting 
concrete, the pavement which has proven best in Iowa. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 HUBBELL BUILDING, DES MOINES 9, IOWA 

A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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The gitt 
the connoisseur 
of tine foods 
will give again 
this Christmas 


Franzenbura 


Hickory Smoked Meats 


Each year, more people give 
Franzenburg Hickory Smoked 
Meats for Christmas. The reason 
is this: those who receive these 
world famous hickory smoked 
delicacies can’t keep quiet about 
their sweet, smoky, succulent 
flavor. A flavor and tender good- 
ness acclaimed by connoisseurs of 
fine food and just plain people who 
enjoy good things to eat. A flavor 
captured by old world methods of 
curing and smoking Iowa’s finest 
pork and beef. 


THE FRANZENBURG “SAMPLER” — 
is a special gift package of these 
delicious meats. It includes 1 Ib. 
bacon, ring of bologna, plump links 
of pork sausage, and a half pound 
each of sliced baked ham and dried 
beef. We deliver it wrapped in 
parchment, neatly cartoned, with a 
special gift card from you en- 
closed. Just send your gift list 
with $5.25 for each “Sampler”. 

Or, you may want to order other 
Franzenburg meats. Ham, regular 
— $1.10 Ib. (10 to 14 Ibs); Ham, 
baked and boneless — $1.60 Ib. (7 
to 10 lbs); Bacon slab — ven! 


Send your order today to 


FRANZENBURG 
Wolf Creek Smokehouse 


Box 700, Conrad, Iowa 


Satisfaction and delivery guaranteed 












KIN COMMENT 
Sirs: 

Please send me 10 copies of the 
November IOWAN. You might be 
interested to know that Mrs. Peters- 
meyer is the only daughter (Etholean) 
and the only member living of the C. 
W. Williams family. 

Your article on “The Angel of In- 
dependence” is the most authentic ar- 
ticle we have seen. Thanks to your 


magazine and the author. 


EDGAR H. PETERSMEYER 
Regina, Canada 


UNPROGRESSIVE TREES? 
Sirs: 

Re your editorial in the current 
IOWAN, Spare the Trees: “them’s my 
sentiments,” exactly. 

Two years ago I paid a visit to my 
home town, Keosauqua. When I saw 
what the city fathers had done to main 
street, I actually wept. 

Progress is wonderful, and I'm all 
for it, but not, I loudly say, for destruc- 
tion of such things as trees. Especially 
Iowa trees! 

Your magazine is wonderful and a 


real breath of home to 


MRS. CYRENE MILLER 
Santa Monica, Calif 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing my renewal plus a 
gift subscription for a family with 
growing boys. 

I also want you to know I enjoy 
The IOWAN best of all the magazines 
I receive and must admit I’ve learned 
more of Iowa from it than I ever did 
in school or otherwise. 


You can see I think it’s the best. 
OPAL BONESTEEL 


Dysart 


CARDS, ANYONE? 
Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine very much. It 
is really interesting. I also liked the 
article on the Covered Bridges in the 
September issue. I learned from that 








about the article on the bridges in the 
October-November, 1955, issue. Would 
you please send me a copy. Also could 
you tell we who I could write to in 
order to buy some post cards of the 
Covered Bridges. 


BLANCHE JARRETT 

San Francisco 

* As we do not know of any post card 

source, we will be glad to furnish the 

address of Blanche Jarrett to anyone 
who does. ED. 


OUR MODESTY ASIDE 
Sirs: 
My warm thanks for the wonderful 
article concerning “Surprising Simpson” 
in the November issue of The IOWAN. 


The whole job was superbly done... . 


DR. WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 
President, Simpson College 
Indianola 


Sirs: 

I was thrilled to find the picture of 
the Iowa State College Marching Band 
and the card section on the cover of 


your last issue of The IOWAN. 


ALVIN R. EDGAR 
Head, Dept. of Music 
Iowa State College, Ames 


Sirs: 

Your magazine is delightful in every 
way and I look forward with pleasure 
to each issue. Iowa is a very beautiful 
and progressive state and The IOWAN 
is rapidly educating both residents and 


non-residents to this fact. 


SCOTT L. BARRETT 
Fort Dodge 


Sirs: 

I am one of the original subscribers 
of The IOWAN. I am very proud of 
this magazine and happy, too, that it 
has been such a beautiful book of 
wonderful information. My hope is 
that this Iowa magazine will always 
be a success and that other states will 
find how beautiful Iowa really is — 
not just a mark on the map, as some 
seem to believe. 


MRS, JOHN H. HEESSEL 
Creston 








“LET ME TELL YOU 


WHY WE CHOSE IOWA...” 


Aner 


Don G. Mitchell, President 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


“A vital factor in Sylvania’s 
growth is our basic policy of de- 
centralized operations. In choos- 
ing a new site for an expansion of 
our receiving tube operation we 
found that lowa’s mid-continent 
location fit the bill. 


“Envisioning the requirements of 
a decentralized plant, Iowa ap- 
pealed to Sylvania because of ex- 
cellent public utilities, the avail- 
ability of good water and gas, 
efficient transportation and prox- 
imity to major market areas. 

“Consistent high quality must be 
assured in an electronic tube 
plant. Our company had to be 
certain, therefore, of an intelli- 
gent, high-caliber working force 
to operate the complex manufac- 
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IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


354 Jewett Building 


turing equipment used in produc- 
ing these tubes. We found it in 
Iowa. 


“Electronics is the fastest grow- 
ing industry in the world. . . I 
can tell you that Iowans are keep- 
ing right up with it.” 


Iowa’s mid-continent location, 
its proximity to major market 
areas and the high caliber of its 
working force were three import- 
ant reasons why Sylvania chose 
to locate in lowa. If you're 
planning a move, find out about 
lowa and the many advantages it 
offers industry. For information 
on lowa’s labor force, transporta- 
tion facilities and available plant 
sites write to the lowa Develop- 
ment Commission. 


Address your inquiry to — 


Des Moines 9, lowa 








What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











D uring the first nine months of 1956, 
U. S. Department of Defense contracts 
with a total value of $51,064,067 were. 
awarded to 67 Iowa firms, the Iowa 
Development Commission reports. Ac- 
cording to Synopses of Contract 
Awards Information issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, in the first 
half of the year contracts with a 
value of $33,191,812 were awarded to 
36 Iowa companies; contracts with 
a value of $13,936,944 to 15 companies 
in July; $1,228,970 to seven firms 
during August; and $2,706,341 to nine 
during September. 


Iowa industries not largely depen- 
dent upon the farmer have shown 
spectacular percentages of gain in re- 
cent years, but the two leading indus- 
try groups in the state are those close- 
ly linked with the farm. A study of 
the 1954 Census of Manufacturers Pre- 
liminary Report for Iowa shows that 
of all industry groups in the state, 
those producing food and kindred pro- 
ducts, and machinery (except electric- 
al) once again hold the number one and 
number two spots in a ranking based 
on value added by manufacture in dol- 
lar volume, number of employees and 
payrolls. Printing and publishing 
held third place and chemicals and 
products held fourth. Electrical mach- 
inery, stone, clay and glass, pri- 
mary metal products, fabricated metal 
products, rubber products and trans- 
portation equipment followed in that 
order. The 1954 Report also showed 
healthy, substantial gains in Iowa’s 
over-all industrial picture. Manufac- 
turing employment increased 15% 
from ’'47 to '54 compared with an in- 
crease of 9.6% nationally; manufac- 
turing payrolls were up 72% from 
1947, compared with an increase of 
67% nationally; and value added by 
manufacture was up 82% from 1947 
compared with an increase of 56% 
nationally. 


While industry is growing and ex- 
panding, it is also interesting to note 
that once again Iowa leads the nation 
in farm production of meat animals. 
Iowa accounted for 14.3% of the U. S. 
total in 1955, and provided over seven 
billion pounds of livestock on-the-hoof. 
In hog production, Iowa ranks first 
with 23.5% of the nation’s total; in 
cattle and calves second with 8.2% of 
the total; and fifth in sheep and 
lambs with 5.6% of the nation’s total 
production. 


The third Industrial Development 
Clinic has been scheduled for Jan- 
uary 24, 1957 in Des Moines, Iowa. 
The clinic will again be a one-day 
affair sponsored by the Iowa Devel- 
opment Commission. This year’s 
clinic will have workshop sessions, as 
well as general sessions, to pinpoint 
specific problems confronting individ- 
ual communities. More effort will be 
placed on serving by community size. 
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MORE 
THAN 
A SLOGAN 
* 


A FACT 
PROVED 
HUNDREDS 
OF TIMES 
EACH 
DAY 


“Allied 
NV ( utual 


Pays 7 





Ask your home town Allied Mu- 
tual Agent why he represents 
Allied Mutual. He’ll say: 
“Because Allied Mutual Pays. I 
live here,” he’lltell you. “These 
people I insure are my friends 
and neighbors. I want them to 
have not only the best possible 
protection .. . but the best pos- 
sible claim service. Allied Mu- 
tual gives sound protection AND 
the fastest possible claim ser- 
vice.” 


See YOUR Allied Mutual Agent 
ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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SURETY 
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| Fiduciary . . . Judicial 
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Lost Instrument 





NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 
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HAWKEYELAND 


OWA’S primary road system is no 

longer a matter of shame. In fact, it 
is shaping up into a real point of pride. 
Highway design still has a ways to go, 
however. When you stop to think about 
it, it seems a little surprising that a 
shoulder strip for farm equipment has 
never been added to our roads. 

There may be complications that we 
haven't thought about, but there is little 
doubt that slow-moving farm vehicles 
are one of the greatest dangers on the 
Iowa road. Some farmers are extremely 
courteous and/or cautious, moving out 
of the way when they possibly can. 
Others love the “glory” of road-hogging. 
The latter are particularly infuriating 
to the motorist who realizes that the 
menace to safety is paying no gasoline 
tax for the road. 

Now, we realize that travel on a main 
highway is often necessary for farmers 
moving machinery. But what would be 
wrong with putting an  extra-wide 
shoulder on one side of every primary 
road that could accommodate any piece 
of farm equipment. It can’t be done 
overnight, but it might be a good lcng- 
range project. The total cost would 
probably be about the same as for the 
railroad crossings we now expect as a 
safety feature. 





MONEY MATTERS 


oo is a proposal now current 
for helping to maxe the Iowa legis- 
lator more “progressive” that is almost 
indecently simple. 

It calls for giving legislators an ex- 
pense allowance of a reasonable amount 
during the time they are in session. The 
theory behind it is this: if the renumer- 
ation is large enough, you won’t have 
to be on social security or living off a 
trust fund to serve. Presumably, this 
would encourage younger men and 
women to run for state senator and 
state representative. 

At the present time, Iowa pays its 
legislators a flat $2000 for a session. 
Few of them are able to cover their 
expenses while in Des Moines with the 
money. One result is that the assembling 
of the legislature opens up a field day 
in “give-aways” by lobbyists. They are 
usually minor in nature, free meals and 
such, but they are effective. 

The best thing to do would be to 
admit honestly that our legislators are 


underpaid and raise their salaries. But 
this, of course, is mot very expedient 
politically, or so we are lead to believe. 
Those masses who are now effectively 
disbarred from office by a financial test 
would scream too loud. And think of 
how terrible it would be to be forced 
to raise the pay of other state employees 
to a living level. 

So, the back door remains the popular 
one. How about a $20 per day expenses, 
a sum already enjoyed by legislative 
interim committees, and mileage for a 
weekly trip back to the old east 4000? 
This would a little better than double 
the present income of a legislator from 
the state. 

It is a little hard to compare our 
legislative pay scale with that of other 
states. Some pay only by days served, 
others include mileage, a few include 
salaries and expenses. But using our 100 
day session as a criteria for those states 
paying only by the day, there are 18 
states who do better by their representa- 
tives than Iowa. 

The fact is that all but a handful 
of states face the same problem. An 
outstanding exception is Illinois which 
gives $10,000 per biennium. Maybe that 
is one of the reasons it put over re- 
apportionment. 

But never think for a minute the more 
reactionary minds aren’t figuring the 
angles. They would like the money, yes; 
but they doubt if they would be around 
to enjoy it. During a brief battle in the 
last session to institute an expense sys- 
tem, one of them actually remarked in 
a hotel room strategy conference, “Why 
if they start really paying us, some of 
those young fellows are going to start 
coming up here.” Not that older legis- 
lators, or those financially well off, are 
necessarily reactionary, but it sometimes 
goes hand-in-hand. 





TIMBER! 


D ES MOINES’ architect William 
Wagner pointed out to us the other 
day that there must have been some 
enormous trees around Ottumwa in the 
early days to provide logs for the Mars 
Hill log church featured in the October- 
November issue. 

After seeing the article, Wagner went 
down to look over the church. The nine 
largest logs were 28 feet long and meas- 





ured 8” x 16”. In building his home near 
Dallas Center recently, Wagner scoured 
a 40-acre wooded tract before finding 
one tree that would provide him with 
a 8”x12” beam, and somewhat less 
than 28’ in length. He said it would 
take a large cottonwood tree to provide 
logs of the size used in the church— 
and they were hewn from hardwoods! 





HIAWATHA, PERHAPS? 


URING a discussion on the need 

for more liberal arts at Iowa State 
College at a recent party, the hostess 
dug into her desk for a letter from the 
ISC alumni office. “This opening 
paragraph clinches the argument,” she 
said. It read: “‘Speak for yourself, 
Jobn,’ was Priscilla’s suggestion to John 
Alden in Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline.’ ” 
The letter had gone out over four 
signatures. 





BENTONSPORT 


YEAR ago last july we expressed 

our interest in and concern about 
the historic river town of Bentonsport 
in Van Buren County. We are happy 
to report that this year’s Bentonsport 
Homecoming, an annual event there, 
was enlivened by the news that Mr. 
and Mrs. H. K. Redhead of Des Moines 
had purchased the Mason House and 
were planning to restore it to its former 
grandeur. 

The Redheads will furnish the old 
inn with antiques and will collect and 
preserve historical papers and letters. 
While we have not had the opportun- 
ity to visit with them personally, en- 
thusiastic correspondents report they 
have ‘“‘a genuine love for old history 
and also possess a lot of know-how 
along with ingenuity and enthusiasm.” 

It is certainly gratifying to have this 
historically important building in appre- 
ciative hands. 





SUCCESSFUL SQUELCH 


T a Shenandoah party, one of the 

guests of honor was a local boy, 
now living in New York, who had 
written a book on how to be a success 
in business. 

One of his friends, a nurseryman, 
accosted him: “I thought you would 
send me a copy of your book.” 

“I haven’t seen you send me any 
roses,” the author shot back. 

“Well,” the nurseryman said, “I 
didn’t think you had the right kind of 
soil for them to do any good.” 

“That is exactly how 1 feel about my 
book,” said the author. 














Why, it’s almost indecent! Just last month they 
were running off to Florida. Now, it’s the west 
coast. You’d think they’d spend a little time at 
home at their ages. It’s that Central Life retire- 
ment plan that’s caused all this. It just took 
worry off their minds. 
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Cloaked in a familiar, but not 
so terrible, garb -- newly found 


virus infections are responsible for 


The Great Polio Mystery 


OWA has been the scene of a medi- 

cal mystery, this year. 

On the surface, it appears there has 
been an abnormal amount of polio- 
myelitis, despite the fact that three of 
every four children under 15 have at 
least begun the immunization procedure. 

The year’s official “polio” total will 
be in the neighborhood of 600 cases— 
more than last year, when far fewer 
people had been vaccinated; at least as 
many cases as in 1953, before the Salk 
vaccine was discovered; more than 
twice the national rate for polio, this 
season. 

But for several reasons, health offi- 
cers believe something other than polio 


is to blame for most of these cases. 

Exactly what the disease is, and why 
it has occurred more widely in Iowa 
than in any other part of the nation, 
are questions which have led to ex- 
tensive medical detective work, includ- 
ing a thorough inquiry by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

The culprit is exceedingly hard to 
spot, during the onset of the disease. 
The symptoms are like polio; it comes 
during the polio season; the clinical 
behavior is much like polio. It differs 
enough to ignore the presence of Salk 
immunity—it strikes vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated alike. 

Fortunately, it is a milder disease 





by FERNE GATER BONOMI 


than polio—shorter in duration, leaving 
no paralysis or other residual effects, 
and not fatal. 

Its victims can be exceedingly sick, 
however; they are often hospitalized. 

In 1955, Marshall County experienced 
an outbreak of pseudo-polio, when at 
least 10 percent of the population in 
the county became ill during a six-week 
period. Laboratory studies showed that 
disease to be caused by a virus, ECHO 
type 4, which had previously been 
known as an “orphan” virus not identi- 
fied with a specific disease. 

This year, the epidemic area has been 
widespread, and the responsible virus 
appears to be something different than 





IOWA'S 1956 POLIO CASES, BY COUNTIE 
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Dr. R. Heeren analyzes polio mystery. 


the Marshall County variety. 

“We got our first indications at Bel- 
mond in May and June,” recalls Dr. 
Ralph Heeren, director of the division 
of preventable diseases in the State De- 
partment of Health. “Then, early in 
July, we had some cases in Polk City. 
Three were in the hospital, and there 
were some others—just as sick—being 
cared for at home. Only one had 
started the immunization process. There 
were no paralytic cases among them, 
however. Before we had vaccine, we 
used to expect one case of paralytic 
polio for every two or three cases of 
non-paralytic. So among unvaccinated 








patients, if we don’t get that ratio of 
paralytic cases, we begin to feel that 
the disease isn’t polio.” 

Identifying the virus, in such cases, 
is a painstaking laboratory process, for 
which there are no facilities in Iowa. 
It involves a series of tests, several 
weeks apart. 

While specimens from the Polk City 
patients were undergoing analysis at 
the U. S. Public Health Service com- 
municable disease center in Kansas City, 
Kansas, a few similar cases turned up 
in Des Moines. 

Then, early in August, came a report 
of 11 new cases of “non-paralytic polio” 
in Mercy Hospital in Mason City. The 
patients were of various ages, with and 
without Salk immunity, and the Mason 
City health officer thought investiga- 
tion was warranted. (He was right— 
before long Mason City had several 
hundred cases with polio symptoms. ) 

“When we realized the magnitude of 
the situation, and felt that probably 
something other than polio was in- 
volved, we asked the U. S. Public 
Health Service to investigate,” contin- 
ued Dr. Heeren. “They sent us three 
physicians and a record clerk. With the 
help of this team, we were able to 
get 200 complete case histories, while 
women volunteers made a _ thorough 
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canvass of eight sections of the city, 
two areas in Clear Lake and four rural 
townships, to see how much other un- 
reported illness there was. The team 
was there three weeks, and went back 
later to obtain specimens during the 
patients’ convalescence, which are im- 
portant in pinpointing the virus. 

“The laboratory in Kansas City 
rushed through the first group of these 
specimens, and gave us positive identifi- 
cation of 13 cases of Coxsackie type 
BS. (The virus is named for a county 
in New York State where it was first 
identified, accompanying polio.) The 
rest of the samples are in cold storage, 
waiting until business is less pressing. 
The laboratory has to serve 11 states.” 

On the same basis, the laboratory 
has positively identified seven cases of 
Coxsackie BS in Polk County, two in 
Dubuque and one in Page County. It 
has specimens from numerous other 
communities in Iowa; Dr. Heeren ex- 
pects to receive enough reports to estab- 
lish what the disease is in each locality, 
with the full reports following some- 
time next year. 

Late this summer, Fort Dodge had 
an outbreak serious enough that a Pub- 
lic Health Service doctor was assigned 
to collect specimens. Other cities where 
substantial numbers of cases are under 
scrutiny include Creston, Waterloo, 
Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, Ft. 
Madison, Keokuk and Ottumwa. 

Identifying the virus is a laborious 
process. The first specimens must be 
taken while the patient is acutely ill; 
they should be paired with specimens 
collected during convalescence. Samples 
of spinal fluid or blood (or both) are 
used to check the body’s reaction to 
the disease, notably formation of anti- 
bodies; throat-washes and body wastes 
reveal the presence of the virus, which 
is in the respiratory tract in the early 
stages, and lingers in the intestine. 

It is only lack of floor space which 
prevents Iowa from being able to run 
its own virus analysis. University of 
Iowa laboratories have staff members 
able to do such work, but no place to 
do it. Even the new medical laboratory 
building will have no corner to spare 
for such a new serfvice. 

Apparently spread by coughing and 
sneezing during the early stage of the 
disease, the pseudo-polio viruses attack 
younger patients. Two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the cases occur in persons 
under 20, as is true of polio in an un- 
vaccinated population. (Now, one-third 
of the polio strikes persons over 20, 
among whom vaccination is not so 
widespread as the youngsters. ) 

Strangely enough, the occurrence of 
Coxsackie, or whatever other viruses 


(Continued on page 50) 











Big Presents for 
A Small Boy 


Mechanically minded George Herger 


has built an impressive fleet of 


miniature vehicles for his son -- 


a tractor, motor boat and fire truck. 


FP Rettin. gonteues Vinton boy is the 
proud owner of a fleet of vehicles 
that is the envy of every adult Iowan 
who has seen them—to say nothing of 
the kids. 

Presents from his mechanically mind- 
ed Dad, young Mike Herger’s fleet in- 
cludes a fire truck, tractor and inboard 
motor boat. All of them, in terms of 
their scale, are capable of performing 
as well as their full-sized counterparts. 

Most realistic looking of the group 
is the tractor which took George Herger 
about two months to build in his spare 
time. It is complete with a live power 
takeoff, hydraulic brakes and an eight 
horsepower Briggs and Stratton engine. 
There are ten speeds forward, the low- 
est with about a 360 to 1 reduction. 
The complete electrical system is easy 
for Mike to cut off. 


George purchased a few parts from 
a brother-in-law in the farm equipment 
business, but most of the components 
came from junk yards. Two car trans- 
missions were used on the tractor. The 
biggest problem was fitting standard- 
sized parts into the reduced space of 
the small model. 

Little Mike’s opportunities to use his 
tractor are rather limited right now. 
The family lives in Vinton, but George 
operates a farm near town. The tractor 
is kept on the farm where George has 
found a number of uses for it. By at- 
taching air compressors on it, a large 
barn was painted in six hours this sum- 
mer. The power takeoff is used to run 
an elevator which conveys hay bales 
into the barn. 

The tractor is also used to move 

(Continued on page 40) 
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As Dad watches, Mike Herger starts his tractor. 


Motor of this inboard has been stored. 


Behind wheel of his miniature fire truck, Mike takes a friend for a ride. Unaffected by presents, he still enjoys his tricycle. 
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Promoter Arthur Sanford poses before his luxurious 3660 Grand apartment house. 
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He Can’t Stop Building 


To his friends, the only mystery about Sioux 
City’s Sanford is “What keeps Arthur running ?” 


At sixty, he’s off in new directions again. 


Photos by KEN SCARPINO 


’‘M A promoter,” Arthur Sanford says 

in characterizing his activities. “I 
know that word has been used loosely, 
but you have to have promoters.” 

“Every generation must build. Con- 
struction is the lifeblood of our nation. 
And someone must organize the financ- 
ing and construction of the larger 
buildings. That is the job of the pro- 
moter and the good promoter sees that 
the results are sound and pleasing. | 
consider myself a good promoter.” 

Good promoter Sanford has had a 
busy year of it in 1956. Two of the 
major construction programs in the 
state have been under his wing: Des 
Moines’ ultra-modern new Grand Ave- 
nue apartment house and the new Inn 
Hotel at Okoboji. 

Exciting in concept and execution, 
the two projects have aroused almost 
as much interest in Iowa as politics and 
the weather. For the real estate-minded, 
they are also interesting because they 
represent the present thinking trends 
of creator Arthur Sanford. For with 
$35,000,000 in Midwestern construction 
behind him, Iowa’s biggest builder is 
turning to new fields. 

Sanford’s expert appraisals of the 
current needs and long-range trends in 
the building field have won him wide- 
spread respect. His heady operations, 
large-scale projects and almost uncanny 
judgment coupled with a rather retir- 
ing nature have also won him a “mys- 
tery man” status in a state not well 
accustomed to Big thinking. 

One of the hallmarks of the San- 
ford touch is his insistence on good de- 
sign and materials. He is willing to put 
the little extra into whatever he does 
with the result that his buildings have 
permanency and value well beyond nor- 
mal expectations. 

The striking 3660 Grand is an excel- 
lent example of how the Sanford mind 
functions. One of the most architectur- 
ally stimulating commercial - structures 
erected in Iowa in generations, the 
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apartment house has what might be 
termed sensational good taste. The 
stone-walled ground level is a_ solid 
base for the nine layers of glass-en- 
closed tiers that rise above it. Each tier 
is separated, like a cake, by a green 
“frosting.” 

The concept of the apartment was, 
for Iowa, almost as startling as the 
finished product. “We built it,” Arthur 
Sanford explains, “for wealthy people 
who wanted exceptional apartments. 
Many of them are couples whose chil- 
dren now have homes of their own and 
they now want to get away from the 
responsibility of maintaining a house.” 

“We have given them everything they 
could want in a home including the 
very last word in practical appliances. 
Every bedroom has its own bath, com- 
pletely tiled except for a mirrored wall. 
The building is completely air-condi- 
tioned, including the garage.” 

A glance at any of the beautifully 
decorated apartments at 3660 confirms 
Sanford’s description. Each of the 36 
units has about 2,000 square feet of 
floor space, covering a quarter of a 
floor. In every kitchen there is a chest- 
high wall oven with an electric rotis- 
serie, an automatic dishwasher, a garb- 
age disposal unit and 12 cubic-foot 
refrigerator with space for 90 pounds 
of frozen foods. Plug strips run around 
the base of the walls in all of the 
rooms with double electric outlets every 
five feet. (There are 32 outlets in each 
living room.) 

The two-bedroom apartments in the 
$1,400,000 building rent for $325 per 
month and the three-bedroom ones cost 
$425. Both a passenger and a freight 
elevator service each floor. 

“We have even carried out the feel- 
ing of the apartment in the name,” 
Sanford points out. “The better apart- 
ment houses in New York or Chicago 
just use their street number to identify 
them such as on Fifth Avenue or Lake 
Shore Drive. 3660 Grand sounds much 
better than any name we could use and 
at the same time gives the address.” 

One of the remarkable features of a 
Sanford project is the concern for the 
esthetic qualities both in the design of 
the building and the landscape. At 3660 
every tree on the large lawn was pre- 
served so that great elms, oaks and 
sycamores now set off the building. 
More large trees will be moved in later 
on. Where the 3660 property joins the 
lawns of Wesley Acres on the east, the 
landscaping overlaps to preserve the 
beautiful roll of the ground. New mass 
plantings have been made of flowering 
crab, redbud, Korean spice bushes, bay- 
berry, evergreen, pink saucer magnolias, 
red floribunda roses and sunburst lo- 


cust trees. 








With roof gardens planted outside 
the second floor apartments, every level 
has a pleasant view. On the upper 
floors the panorama is spectacular. 

The same concern with external ap- 
pearance is also evident in the down’ 
town Des Moines Building, built in 
1931, and the Windsor Terrace Apart- 
ments, built in 1941. In the Des Moines 
Building, Sanford personally ordered 
off much of the ornamentation then 
popular, with the result that it is still 
one of the most modern looking in the 
Midwest. The interior is just as up-to- 
date because of Sanford’s almost lavish 
hand with good woods and other ma- 
terials. 

So well-planted is Windsor Terrace 
that the uninitiated must look twice to 
notice the 136-apartment building when 
driving past it on Grand Avenue. In 
the process of constructing the Windsor 
Terrace, twelve large trees that had 
graced the seven homes previously on 
the property had to be moved about 
ten feet. Great care saved all but two 
of them. 

“T like fine things,” Sanford explains, 
“and I’m willing to go beyond mini- 
mum specifications to make a building 
beautiful and efficient.” One result: 
there has been a waiting list at Wind- 
sor Terrace since the day it was first 
occupied. 

During his 36 years of building in the 
Midwest, Sanford has averaged about a 
million dollars worth of construction a 
year. Included have been hotels, apart- 
ment buildings, office buildings, the- 
aters, housing developments and indus- 








trial plants. Some of his larger projects 
have been the construction and/or op- 
eration of the first soy bean plant in 
western Iowa known as the Sioux Soya 
Company, Affiliated Theatres, Inc. (in- 
volving six theaters), Frances Building, 
Orpheum Theater Building, Warrior 
Hotel, Bus Terminal Building, Sioux 
Apartment Hotel, Bellevue Apartment 
Homes, Davidson Building and Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, all in Sioux 
City; the Madison Hotel and Commo- 
dore Apartments in Norfolk, Nebraska; 
the Fleming Building and Commodore 
Hotel in Des Moines, as well as build- 
ings in Sioux Falls and Minneapolis. 

One of his good friends, Joe Rosen- 
field, Chairman of Younkers, refers to 
Sanford as “the Iowa Zeckendorf.’’ The 
title, which amuses Sanford, has a great 
deal of truth behind it. The similarity 
in the operations of William Zecken- 
dorf, the head of the giant New York 
real estate firm of Webb and Knapp, 
and Arthur Sanford is striking. 

After World War II, both men 
spotted the investment opportunities in 
existing commercial buildings. Many of 
them were selling for figures far below 
their replacement cost, despite the pent- 
up need caused by the restrictions of 
the war years. The promoters capital- 
ized on the situation by modernizing 
and rehabilitating these buildings to 
meet the new demands. Later, both 
turned back to new construction. 

Both the New York and Iowa builders 
have a flair for the spectacular and a 
well-developed sense of good design. 
(Continued on page 40) 


In the living room of one of his 3660 Grand apartments, Sanford relaxes momentarily. 















































HAWKEYE HUSKIES 





A dog’s life in Iowa is an agreeable one for 
these Alaskan Malamutes; they’ve even 
a won Canadian sled races to prove tt. 


An Alaskan Husky team belonging to Cedar Rapids’ Roy Gaddis is taken for a workout run on Amana Lake by trainer Bob Smith. 


by HARRIETT C. ANDERSON 


Husky fancier, Roy Gaddis, on a sled. 





7 winter on bitter cold mornings 
when Iowa’s countryside lay blank- 
eted in snow, many a motorist driving 
on the road that borders the Amana 
Lake stared in amazement, pulled his 
car to the side of the road and stopped, 
fascinated by the thrilling and unusual 
sight of dog teams racing across the 
frozen, snow-covered lake. 

Perfectly matched teams of beautifui 
grey Huskies, with proud plumbed tails, 
white faces with bright expressive eyes, 
were being “mushed” across the lake 
by men dressed in the garb of the far 
north. A very young boy handled his 
team of smaller, darker Huskies with 
the ease and skill of an Eskimo. 

This is a sight one would expect to 
see in Alaska or northern Canada, but 
not in Iowa. These Huskies (Alaskan 
Malamutes) were brought to Iowa by 
a Cedar Rapids industrialist, Roy Gad- 
dis. His are the only such teams in the 
United States. 

The small boy seen proudly handling 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


his own team, is Tommy, ten-year-old 
son of Roy and Marie Gaddis. His team 
is Canadian Huskies. 

Gaddis and his caretaker, Bob Smith, 
were giving the dogs their daily run on 
the lake in preparation for entering 
the dog team races at the Trappers 
Festival at The Pas, a town some 500 
miles north of Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
the heart of the Canadian trapping 
country. 

Of those Huskies getting their work- 
out on the lake, Gaddis picked five to 
make up a team that won first place in 
the Lady’s Championship Race at The 
Pas, bringing to Iowa the coveted 
trophy. 

Roy Gaddis, owner and president of 
the Highway Equipment Company of 
Cedar Rapids, has been a lover of ani- 
mals all his life. Formerly a breeder of 
fine horses, he had built up one of the 
outstanding stables in the state, raising 
Palominos and other show horses. A 
number of his horses had been bred 





to Roy Rogers’ famous horse “Trigger’”’. 
Roy Gaddis and Roy Rogers are long- 
time friends; in fact, about nine years 
ago, Gaddis spent a couple months in 
Hollywood playing a part in a Roy 
Rogers’ picture, “My Pal Trigger”. Two 
of Gaddis’ horses were used in the pic- 
ture, with Gabby Hayes riding the one. 
Gaddis had taught one of those horses 
to perform 72 tricks. 

Several years ago, a fire destroyed 
the Gaddis stables and the prize horses. 
It just about broke their owner’s heart, 
and he says he just couldn’t start over 
again. But Roy Gaddis hasn’t gotten 
over his love of horses, and last sum- 
mer, weekends, evenings and _ early 
morning hours often found him in the 
barn, training a young Palomino to do 
tricks. The horse belongs to a radio and 
television star, Marshall Jay. Gaddis 
knows a good horse when he sees one, 
and likes to work with him. In a rec- 
reation room adjoining the large barn 
is an impressive collection of trophies 
the Gaddis horses have won. 

The Gaddis family has a hunting 
and fishing camp in the region of The 
Pas, so isolated a spot it can be reached 
only by boat or plane. Gaddis, a pilot, 
as are three of his five sons, used to 
fly to Quebec to watch the dog races; 
he and the family have often gone to 
The Pas to watch the races. It was 
there he saw and fell in love with the 
Huskies, the Alaskan Malamutes. He 
says he had loved dogs all his life, and 
he knew that he wanted those dogs to 
take the place of his horses. 

Gaddis brought back his first dog 
team in October of 1954. However, he 
learned that these dogs were crossed 
with another breed of Husky. This was 
during his “trial and error” period 
while searching for the perfect dog. He 
wanted the purebred Alaskan Mala- 
mute, and he later went directly to the 
bush country to get them. 


Tommy Gaddis laughs at three-week-old Husky pup. 















The Alaskan Malamute is compara- 
tively new in Canada. The original na- 
tive sled dog of Alaska, they were 
brought into the trapping country of 
Canada only about five years ago. 

Gaddis brought a “musher” down 
from Canada with him when he brought 
back his first dogs. Later, Bob Smith, 
an expert horse handler, took over as 
full-time caretaker of the dogs, with 
another man to help and take care of 
the kennels. The pens, along with the 
large runways for the dogs, are kept 
immaculately clean at all times. Now, 
a real honest-to-goodness “musher” is 
also a part of the Gaddis “farm fam- 
ily.” He is Art Allen. 

These Huskies have become a famil- 
iar sight around Cedar Rapids, for dur- 
ing the winter months the dogs are 
worked almost every day. There is a 
small track behind the kennels where 
the dogs can run when there is no 
snow on the ground, and small wagon- 
like carts are used in place of the regu- 
lar sled, seven of which Gaddis brought 
back from Canada with him. But, when 
snow or ice is on the ground, the dogs 
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Smith and Gaddis prepare to harness lead dog of Tommy's Canadian Husky team. 


are much too fast to use the small 
track. Gaddis had a special trailer built 
to transport the dogs, often to Hawkeye 
Downs or to the Amana Lake, where 
there is enough room so the dogs can 
really get their exercise. The moment 
the dogs are in harness, they are so 
eager to get running that it is a real 
job to hold them back. They want to 
start out at about thirty-five miles per 
hour, but they are not permitted to do 
so. During the races at The Pas, the 
dogs are started out at from 15 to 18 
miles per hour, and then are slowed 
down as the race progresses. During 
the race, a team will average from 12 
to 14 miles per hour. 

The Alaskan Malamute is a very in- 
telligent dog and is quick to learn. They 
seem to have an inborn pride which is 
so evident in the lead dog’s feeling for 
his position. A lead dog not only has 
to earn the right to be chosen as such, 
but, he must work to keep that coveted 
position on the team. There are some 
instances when a dog is so smart, so 
adaptable, that he can work in any 

(Continued on page 50) 


Mrs. Roy Gaddis, Tommy, Art Allen show off race trophy, Eskimo clothes. 
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PHALANX: 
Breef Utopra 


The westward tide of the Fourier movement 


reached its crest in Mahaska County and 


then quickly receding, left few traces. 


by JAN HOGENDORN & LARRY POPOFSKY 


F THE several utopian and social- 

istic experiments which sought a 
home on the Iowa frontier, the Fourier 
settlement in Mahaska County was one 
of the least known and shortest lived. 
Yet, it had its own importance in that 
it marked the high point of Fourier ex- 
pansion in this country. 

Today nothing remains to tell of this 
noble Iowa experiment except some 
family names and a few scattered his- 
torical references. For preservation pur- 
poses, the colony’s location en a pic- 
turesque thumb of land formed by the 
meandering Des Moines River was an 
unfortunate one. The swift-moving wa- 
ters of the river have long since sculp- 
tured the landscape into a different 
form, destroying, in the process, all 
traces of the riverbank settlement of 
Phalanx with its fine millsite. 

The Mahaska County Fourier com- 


Due to shifting channels, Cedar Creek 
now runs near site of early settlement. 
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munity, located about a mile down- 
stream from old Bellefountain and nine 
miles west of Oskaloosa, was but one 
of many that developed in this country 
as the result of principles propounded 
by Francois Marie Charles Fourier 
(1772-1837), a crusading French so- 
cialist. 

Scattered over the eastern United 
States, these Phalanxes were popular 
because of the social unrest in the coun- 
try after the depression of 1837, the 
fear of feudal monopolies in the U‘S. 
and the nature of the rather unusual 
theory which, far from being as un- 
realistic as it now seems, appeared a 
logical social advance. None of the U. 
S. Phalanxes, however, were complete- 
ly true to Fourier’s specifications for 
them. They each lasted an average of 
about two years. 

Fourier’s book in the French ration- 
alistic tradition was concerned with the 
relationship of power, privilege and 
capital. The Fourier associations were 
founded to reconstruct society on en- 
tirely new principles. Highly idealistic 
proponents of the plan believed that 
twelve major passions governed life, 
and when these drives were satisfied, 
perfect harmony resulted. 

To realize this ideal, a new social 
arrangement was made necessary. So 
the Fourierists lived in common—there 
was a vast dormitory called a “‘phal- 
anstere,” a large dining hall, and other 
buildings, all arranged in a circle. The 
whole was known as a phalange. 

Labor was to be divided equally, and 
profit was apportioned to labor, capi- 
tal and talent. Free love, and a planned, 
highly socialistic existence were the 
trademarks of the radical creed. Athe- 
ism, too, was prevalent in the uncon- 
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Fourier colony, Phalanx, was indicated on an 


ventional settlements, which received 
widespread attention in Europe and 
America. 

Each individual was assigned specific 
tasks and all adults, women included, 
were permitted a vote on matters of the 
public welfare. No provision was made 
for trial or punishment of offenders— 
nor were there rules for people who 
preferred eating to working! The Four- 
ier constitution referred to the plow- 
share (symbolizing production) and the 
pruning hook (symbolizing social cor- 
rection). These were the insignia for 
all of America’s Phalanxes. 

The phalanstery plan called for edu- 
cation of the children at the cost of the 
group, seven meals a day, opportunity 
to enjoy opera and drama, and other 
pleasures of life—so that in time men 
might attain an average age of 144 
years and a height of seven feet! 

The Mahaska settlement had a com- 
plex but interesting history. It started 
in the fall of 1842 at Watertown, N. 
Y., a hotbed of Fourier agitation since 
Horace Greeley’s “New York Tribune” 
had lent its powerful editorial voice to 
the cause. Hundreds of men and wom- 
en, possessed with a definite political 
naivete, yet completely dedicated, con- 
verged on Watertown. 

Their purpose was a mass migration 
to the uncharted western plains, to the 
recently opened Iowa Territory. Even- 
tually a number of them made the long 
journey, probably by lake steamer, to 
Chicago, where the pioneers gathered 
large amounts of powder, shot, bacon 
and coffee, in addition to plows, rope 
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government survey map, vintage 1844. 


and leather. After an overland trek of 
many miles, across Illinois and the Mis- 
sissippi River, the migrants struck out 
through the bottom lands of the Des 
Moines until they reached an ideal mill- 
site known as “Boyer’s Bend.” 

Dr. E. A. Boyer, a well-known Ma- 
haska County practitioner, owned the 
land at that time. He was helpful in 
every way to the new association, and 
aided them in staking out 320 acres in 
sections 27, 28 and 33 of Jackson town- 
ship—later known as Scott township. 
The country at that time was heavily 
wooded and inhabited by wild animals. 
Dr. Boyer, later a Tracy resident, shot 
93 wolves during the first winter the 
Fourierists were in Mahaska County. 

The colony consisted of about 50 
persons during that first year (1843). 
They built log cabins, planted crops and 
maintained a storehouse for emergen- 
cies. But of most interest, they sub- 
scribed to the standard set of principles 
constituting the Fourier beliefs. 

There is no actual proof, however, 
that the Phalanx settlement actually 
subscribed to all—or even a large por- 
tion of the Frenchman’s philosophy. 
There is considerable support for the 
theory that much of the settlement’s 
life was similar to any frontier com- 
munity, and that the Fourieristic prin- 
ciples were ignored to a great extent. 

The design of positioning the cabins 
in a circular pattern was well suited 
for defense against roving bands of 
Indians, and the entire mode of life 
seems in retrospect to be easily adapt- 
able to the rugged frontier existence 


where everyone was necessarily depend- 
ent on his neighbor. 

But the mere fact that the group of 
settlers chose to call their community 
Phalanx, and had a charter from the 
Fourier society, could not help but 
cause considerable comment among 
other pioneers in the area. 

“By the summer of 1844 the news 
of the group’s curious mode of life 
was penetrating the territory,” accord- 
ing to one source. Some thought the 
Fourierists were criminals—others said 
they were harmless fools. Many con- 
sidered them to be atheists. 

News of the phalanx finally reached 
the ears of members of the Andover 
band, a group of eleven young men 
who came to Iowa in 1843 under com- 
missions from the American Home Mis- 
sionary society. 

Reverend Benjamin Spaulding, an as- 
sociate of the band, visited the settle- 
ment and later included an account of 
his experiences in a report to his supe- 
riors. Much of the present day infor- 
mation about how the people of Phal- 
anx lived is included in Spaulding’s 
records. 

Rev. Spaulding’s eyewitness descrip- 
tion of the settlement includes refer- 
ences to “their cabins, joined to each 
other in a continuous range, seeming 
like a little city in the wilderness. Their 
motto is, ‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” 

Robert I. Garden, whose “History of 
Scott Township” also provides a first- 
hand description of the town’s layout, 
says, ‘“The settlers built their cabins on 
Dr. Boyer’s claim, in a circle, and all 
worked in common . . . Straight paths 
leading from door to door were made, 
proving the sociability of the house- 
wives.” 

The minister reported that “the 
houses were built in a long row, all as 
one house, then partitioned off two 
rooms for each family. Back of them 
were the dining room, kitchen, wash 
room, milk house, etc. All kinds of 
farm work were carried on systemati- 
cally. Everyone had his or her work to 
do. Two women did the cooking and 
took care of the milk. A man with cer- 
tain boys to help him took care of the 
cows, did the milking and churning. 

“Another man with boys’ help did 
all the gardening, and brought the veg- 
etables all cleaned to the kitchen ready 
for the cooks. Three women with young 
girls to help did the washing. Others 
did the ironing. One woman taught the 
school The cooks washed the 
kitchen utensils and cleaned up the 
kitchen. Two women did the spinning, 
for in those days we had the yarn spun 
and knit the stockings for large and 
small, young and old.” 








Sometimes, however, the society was 
unable to produce all it needed. Oc. 
casionally it was necessary to make the 
nine-mile trip to Oskaloosa, the new 
county seat, by ox team. 

The heavy lynch-pin wagons took a 
full day to travel through the dense 
woods and across the prairie—land stili 
inhabited by Sac and Fox Indians. Ac- 
cording to Rev. Spaulding, the wagon 
drivers usually carried a percussion 
rifle, or perhaps one of Samuel Colt’s 
new revolvers, for protection against 
roving bands of savages. 

When in Oskaloosa the Fourierists 
usually traded through barter, accord- 
ing to available contemporary reports. 
The social utopians, very poor most of 
the time, often exchanged corn, smoked 
ham, bacon, hides and fresh fish fot 
tobacco, nails, whiskey and quinine. 

Still the colony prospered. In 1843 
and 1844, when the U.S. government 
survey office ran the first lines in Jack- 
son (later Scott) township, they re- 
ported “ fine stands of timber and fer- 
tile fields’ available to the Fourier 
immigrants. The colonists hoped to 
erect a giant mill at Boyer’s Bend, and 
from the water power in the Des 
Moines River, they planned to establish 
manufacturing at Phalanx. 

In the early months of 1845, just as 
the colony seemed on the road to suc- 
cess, interest in the Fourier movement 
suddenly declined. Greeley’s New York 
Tribune abruptly abandoned the cause. 
Settlements throughout the United States 
closed their gates and, if possible, sold 
their property. 

Near Oskaloosa, the population of 
Phalanx was experiencing an uneasy 
discontent. Preachers brought the word 
of God to the colony, and started heat- 
ed arguments about the merits of reli- 
gion. A farm of their own was dreamed 
of by many residents, while others felt 
they worked harder or longer hours 
than their brothers. 

The immediate result of this dissatis- 
faction was that individuals gradually 
left the phalanx and treked further 
west into the wilderness of Indian coun- 
try. The mill, small and underpowered 
when compared to the planned dream 
structure, slowly ground to a halt. The 
great fields of corn owned by the 
socialists steadily grew smaller. The 
common vote of the people was no 
longer brought into use, the communal 
dining room fed fewer mouths. 

Finally, about May 10, 1845, the 
settlement on the Des Moines dissolved 
its constitution, satisfied that the Four- 
ier plan “would not work to the satis- 
faction or advantage of the individuals 
concerned.” History records a more 
blunt statement by one member, who 

(Continued on page 50) 
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"Most Spectacular’ couple was the C. S. Kautzes. Costumes lend to confusion of dance floor. Fishnet and glittering fishes, large | ,.p, 


Broom-wielding witch is Lorel Michel, Rock Island. B B [| dd 
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Annual affair staged by Quad-City 


artists brings out spectacular costumes. 


by SHIRLEY DAVIS 


AVENPORT’S annual Beaux Arts ball proves it can be 
fun to help art. And this year’s party, the fourth, was 
the most successful yet. 

Sponsored by the Beaux Arts Fund Committee Inc., which 
is made up of 30 Quad-City artists, proceeds from the ball 
go into a fund to be used to purchase equipment for the 
workshop and children’s wing of the proposed new Daven- 
port Art Gallery. The group plans to have more than $10,000 
to spend by the time the building is finished. 

The committee meets all year long making plans for the 
ball and spends many months on the elaborate decorations. 
This year, the entire ceiling of the ballroom was hung with 
fishnet with dozens of glittering, vari-colored fish dangling 
from it. Huge masks and murals also decorated the party 
rooms. 

Art objects and money were awarded for outstanding cos- 
tumes. The costumed orchestra played for dancing from 
nine until two. 








Even the orchestra was costumed at the Art Gallery benefit. 
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5, large masks and murals were used to decorate the ballroom of the hotel. 


ds Davenport Gallery 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Laffan of Davenport won the grand prize. 


Wild assortment of costumed revelers gather before platform. 
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by Ferne Gater Bonomi 





President Eisenhower's informal talk at Jasper County's National Field Days was a turning point in the election campaign. 


The Sure-Fire Interests Prevail 


Weather, politics and talented girls cop a lion’s 


share of Iowa’s attention in a year of reappraisal. 


OR THE plain, ordinary citizen, 

1956 was a relatively peaceful year 
in Iowa. Statewide interest centered on 
topics which might be listed as standard 
in any journalistic textbook. Weather, 
politics, beautiful and talented girls, 
taxes, sports and a terrible tragedy all 
shared the stage. 

The principal matter for conversa- 
tion was the weather. Even in an un- 
usually weather-minded state, it created 
more than its normal share of interest. 
The abnormally dry year in many parts 
of Iowa was of major political concern 
and had its repercussions in the business 
world. 
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Thirty-five counties or parts of coun- 
ties were designated as disaster or emer- 
gency drought areas in Iowa; farmers in 
the designated townships could graze 
or “hog down” crops on soil bank acres 
until the end of the year, but could not 
harvest a crop. There was some specula- 
tion on whether Iowa was becoming 
drier as a number of counties turned to 
“rain-increasers” (see page 47). 

A number of severe summer storms 
increased the damage to crops caused 
by the drought in much of the western 
half of the state. The most destructive 
hailstorm of the season sped across 
Iowa August 6th at the extraordinary 


rate of 53 miles an hour, traveling from 
northern Cherokee County to the Mis- 
souri border in Decatur County. Six 
days later, a bad storm over Polk, 
Jasper and Poweshiek Counties dropped 
hailstones as big as baseballs in places. 
Tornadoes developing from it severely 
damaged a dozen farms. 

The biggest surprise of the year was 
Herschel Loveless’ defeat of incumbent 
Leo Hoegh for the governorship in an 
election that returned Republicans to 
all other state offices and gave Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower an impres- 
sive victory in the face of acknowledged 
farm unrest. (See Public Affairs.) 
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The President's victory was forecast 
because of crowds he drew when he ap- 
peared at the National Plowing Matches. 
During the President’s 24 hours in Iowa, 
one of every ten people in the state 
turned out to see him. 

Estimates of the crowds at the Plow- 
ing Matches and on the streets in Des 
Moines, Boone, Ames, and other com- 
munities when the President passed 
through ran as high as 350,000 and 
500,000. The most conservative figure 
mentioned was 250,000. 

Adlai Stevenson carried his campaign 
for the Presidency into fowa on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s heels, but commanded less 
than half the audience when he traveled 
the same route. Stevenson’s total audi- 
ence was estimated at about 100,000. 

National politics received a lot of 
attention from Iowans as the soil bank 
fought its way through Congress, and 
as both parties worked out farm planks 
during national conventions. Local and 
state politics also kept conversation 
pretty well whipped up this year. 

Amid all these weighty matters, it 
was a downright relief to follow the 
summer beauty contests. All Iowa 
was delighted when the international 
beauty crown in the Miss Universe con- 
test went to Carol Morris of Ottumwa. 
Daughter of a Christian Church minis- 
ter, and talented in several fields, Carol 
embodied many characteristics Iowa was 
proud to have in the limelight. 

In October, the lightning of sudden 
fame struck Iowa again. From a field 
of 1,200 girls, Director Otto Preminger 
chose Jean Seberg, 17, of Marshalltown 
to play Saint Joan in a movie version of 
George Bernard Shaw’s play. Jean had 
one summer of professional experience 
(in stock theater) and was a freshman 
in dramatic arts at the State University, 
when her high school teacher sent an 
application to Preminger without Jean’s 
knowledge. 

The pleasant glow Iowa experienced 
from Jean’s “break” faded abruptly 
three days later. An abbreviated west- 
bound freight train—a diesel engine and 
caboose—came out of a deep cut near 
a crossing east of Sigourney just as a 
farm mother taking her children to 
school crossed the intersection. 

All eight children in the car died as 
a result of the crash. Seven were killed 
outright. The mother, Mrs. Richard 
Hammes, survived. She had taken her 
three pre-school children along with the 
older ones, because their father was al 
ready in the fields. The family included 
two sets of twins, aged 9 and 1. 

The tragedy was a sorrowful re- 
minder to Iowans that the state was on 
its way toward the highest traffic death 
toll in history. Unless a radical change 
occurred, the year was likely to see 700 
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When second section (from Illinois side) of the bridge leading into Muscatine gave 





way this summer, a ferryboat (on river near elevators) was pressed into service. 


highway deaths. Public safety officials 
intensified efforts at prevention; stepped 
up law enforcement procedures. 

Recreating a day when transportation 
was less hazardous, Davenport staged 
a full-scale celebration on the 100th 
anniversary of the first railroad bridge 
across the Mississippi River. The Rock 
Island railroad furnished a wood-burn- 
ing locomotive, an 1856 dining coach, 
and a flatcar bearing a German band 
for the re-enactment of the historic 
event. 

The first railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi was out of commission for 
four months, its first year, after col- 
lision with a steamboat. On June 1 of 
this year, a 160-foot span of High 
Bridge over the Mississippi at Musca- 
tine collapsed under a heavy truck, after 
being damaged earlier by a passenger 
car collision. For four months and 12 
days, Muscatine limped along with 
ferry service until the bridge was re- 
opened in September. 

Muscatine had another struggle in 
trying to keep a working fire depart- 
ment after 16 of the 22-man force re- 
signed when Civil Service re-instated 
a chief they disliked. 

Probably the largest public commo- 
tion Des Moines’ distinguished insur- 
ance business has seen in recent years 
occurred this spring. The Rev. Sam 
Morris of San Antonio, one of the 
founders of Preferred Risk Mutual in 
Des Moines, charged that the company, 
which insures only teetotalers, was hir- 
ing employees who use liquor. The rhu- 
barb grew into a million-dollar lawsuit 
in federal court and a sit-down strike 
by Mr. Morris in the office of the state 
insurance commissioner. It finally was 
settled by a complete separation of 
the Morris family from the company, 


which remained in excellent condition 
throughout. 

A long-drawn-out dispute was drawn 
out further. And the hospital-doctor 
controversy over performance of medi- 
cal laboratory services in hospitals, de- 
cided in court in favor of the phys- 
icians, was still on a long and difficult 
administrative path. The medical as- 
sociation and hospital association prob- 
ably would be able to join forces in 
asking for whatever new legislation they 
thought necessary. 

Hundreds of young Iowa men were 
going into military service for six 
months, then completing their obliga- 
tion by 714 years of reserve activities. 
Membership in the National Guard was 
up 20%; in the army reserve, 35%. The 


SUI's Skyhook aided cosmic ray research. 
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103d army reserve division, in lowa and 
Minnesota, remained the largest in the 
nation. The reserve was in the process 
of acquiring 12 new government-owned 
armories; the National Guard com- 
pleted armories at Chariton, Shenan- 
doah and Council Bluffs this year; had 
buildings under construction at Audu- 
bon, Charles City, Ida Grove, Knox- 
ville, Marshalltown, Perry and Spencer. 
Among the interesting statistics de- 
veloping, as the year drew to a close: 
the marriage rate bid fair to be the 
highest since 1950, with more than 
25,000 couples exchanging vows; the 
divorce rate was, in early returns, the 
lowest since 1942. Iowa might see fewer 
than 5,000 divorces, for the first time 
in 14 years. 
The year was marked by an impor- 


Cobalt bomb was given to Cedar Rapids’ 
hospital by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hall. 















tant piece of state salesmanship, during 
selection of a site for the new United 
States Department of Agriculture Ani- 
mal Disease Research Laboratory, a 
$16,500,000 project which will employ 
500 people. Seventy-four communities, 
including 32 with land-grant colleges, 
in all parts of the nation, sought the 
laboratory. 

A top-level committee analyzed 
Iowa's advantages for this installation, 
and presented them to the USDA com- 
mittee which also heard arguments from 
the other 73 communities, in St. Louis. 
After Texas and Colorado offered free 
land for the laboratory, Iowa did like- 
wise. Iowa won out because of its dis- 
tinguished veterinary training and re- 
search program, coupled with outstand- 
ing library facilities, the atomic research 
institute and accessibility to livestock 
producers and processors. The labora- 
tory is expected to be complete in about 
three years, on a 318-acre site 114 miles 
east of Ames. 


SCIENCE 


EFORE sunrise on March 13, some 

200 early risers sat in automobiles 
fringing the Iowa City airport, waiting. 
Presently their patience was rewarded 
by the sight of a 170-foot plastic sheath, 
buoyed by a helium “bubble”, gently 
rising aloft and swiftly disappearing 
into the sunrise. 

This was but one of nine “Skyhook” 
balloons released this year by State 
University of Iowa physicists looking 
for information about the atmosphere 
from 18 to 23 miles up. Super-sensitive 
cosmic ray apparatus was carried by 
the balloons, which were designed to 
make regular reports to earth by means 
of parachuted bundles. 

Laboratories at the University also 
are busy preparing tiny experimental 
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Unusual storm of August 12th, resulted in severe hail damage and tornado damage to a dozen farms in southern Poweshiek County. 
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instruments to travel inside the earth 
satellite to be put in motion next year. 

The atomic age came to Cedar Rapids 
in August, when a cobalt “bomb” unit 
was installed in the Margaret and 
Howard Hall Radiation Center, a gift 
from the Halls to the community. Early 
in the year, the Iowa division of the 
American Cancer Society granted funds 
to the University of Iowa, for purchase 
of a cobalt beam unit. 

A new research laboratory in meta- 
bolic diseases is in use at Des Moines 
Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
which this year received $75,000 from 
the U. S. Public Health Service for 
specialty work in the fields of cancer, 
diseases of the heart, mental health and 
research. 

Archaeologists from the Smithsonian 
Institution were working against time 
15 miles north of Iowa City, exploring 
a dozen Indian burial mounds and 
several village sites which will be sub- 
merged by the reservoir of the new 
Coralville dam. 

At Jefferson, road grading crews cut 
30 to 40 feet off the top of a hill and 
then began to slice through tangled tree 
branches. Fifty feet deeper, they sheared 
off upright tree trunks, 12 inches and 
more in diameter. Geologists dated the 
trees at 10,000 to 15,00 years old. 





Brunette Carol Morris, daughter of 
an Ottumwa minister, receives a 
royal homecoming after winning 
the prized "Miss Universe” crown. 





BEULAH FALLS 
Covering centerspread is small, but 
beautiful Beulah Falls in the pic- 
nic grounds of Spook Cave. near 
scenic McGregor in northeast lowa. 
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The Working World 











Towa business and construction 


levels glided upward at a slower rate 


in the face of a tough year for many farmers. 


Commercial Plateau from Spreading Drought 


HE MOST casual observer could 

plainly see that 1956 was a busy 
construction year in Iowa. Road crews 
were everywhere, a new six-million- 
dollar factory was going up in Fort 
Dodge, basement excavations appeared 
in the most unlikely looking vacant lots, 
the big new 614-million-dollar bridge 
across the Mississippi was completed at 
Clinton, handsome new supermarkets 
sprang up in the suburbs, a five-story air- 
craft parts factory in Des Moines began 
a lengthy and expensive ($3,900,000) 
transformation into a new technical 
high school, earth-moving equipment 
was working day and night on the 
$1514 million Coralville dam, a 1400- 
foot earth embankment. 

What the casual observer couldn’t 
see was that while this year was ob- 
viously better than last, it was a less 
spectacular stride forward than 1955 
had been. Expenditure for construction 
would undoubtedly reach a new high, 
but the rate of acceleration was drop- 
ping off. 

One might say Iowa construction was 
coasting to a new record. 

In 1955, contractors’ business added 
up to $271,154,000—a startling 43% 
above the previous year’s total. 

If the rest of this year behaves like 
the first nine months, construction is 
likely to see a $300,000,00 year, in 1956. 

At the end of September, major build- 
ing and road contracts awarded in Iowa 
during the year totaled $236,782,000, 
about 914% ahead of the same period 
in 1955. 

Road construction and bridge build- 
ing were largely responsible for the 


Keokuk’s new lock will be ready 
for operation next summer. The 
structure is 1200 feet long, 110 
feet wide with walls rising 60 feet 
above the floor. Total cost will 
be $18,000,000 when completed. 


increase. Heavy engineering contracts 
were running 25% above last year, at 
the end of September—$86,856,000 in 
1956, compared with $69,467,000 in 
1955. 

But business and commercial building 
was lagging a shade behind last year 
at the same checkpoint—$81,168,000 
this year; $81,852,000 in 1955. 

And construction of medium- and 
higher-priced homes was only 6% ahead 
of 1955. Contracts of $10,000 and more, 
during the first nine months, amounted 
to $68,758,000, compared to $64,921,000 
at the same time last year. 

Fewer low-cost homes were being 
built this year than last, it appeared. 
In cities requiring building permits, 500 
fewer permits for new homes were is- 
sued during the first half of the year; 
this cut the value of new residential 
building in those cities by $2,246,000. 

However, more workers were occu- 
pied in construction enterprises this year 
than last. All year, employment in con- 
struction was running about 3,000 more 
workers than in 1955. In August 45,450 
people were estimated to be on con- 
tractors’ payrolls, compared with 42,050 
of last year. 





Now underway, $15,500,000 Coralville Dam will have a 17-mile-long permanent pool. 


A substantial share of those men must 
have been at work on primary road 
projects. The State Highway Commis- 
sion had extra money in its pocket, this 
year, from two temporary “extra pen- 
nies” of gasoline tax. It also had more 
than a year’s collection of motor ve- 
hicle license fees to spend; it withdrew 
from county treasurers some $9 million 
of previous fees, which they had been 
holding until needed. 

Anxious to make as much headway 
as possible on up-dating Iowa’s high- 
ways, the Commission let contracts for 
$41,964,000 worth of construction on 
primary roads, during the first 10 
months of 1956. By the end of the year, 
that total would reach $46,831,000. 

Keeping otker construction crews busy 
was $1634 million worth of projects on 
farm-to-market and other secondary 
roads. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


A new landmark was rapidly emerg- 
ing in eastern Iowa, this fall, Bull- 
dozers were working 20 hours a day, 
six days a week, to build an earth 
embankment a quarter of a mile long, 






















A recent addition to the lowa industrial scene, Cedar Rapids’ Square D Company plant passed the 500-employcze mark during year. 


across the Iowa River at Coralville. To 
be completed in 1958, the $1514-million 
project will back water upstream 17 
miles in a permanent pool; will impound 
flood waters as far back as 41 miles, if 
necessary. 

A familiar landmark for motorists 
entering Iowa's capital city from the 
south was undergoing major changes, 
late this year. The big red-and-white 
building at 18th and Grand, occupied 
by Solar Aircraft Company for 12 years 
during and after the war, was being 
remodeled as a home for Des Moines 
Technical high school, all the school 
board offices and its furniture factory. 

When the school board opened bids 
on the project, in September, its mem- 


bers were aghast. Bids totaled nearly 
$4,000,000—a staggering 60% over the 
estimate. Recovering its equilibrium, the 
board decided to proceed—the remod- 
eled building still will be $3,000,000 
cheaper than three new structures which 
would otherwise be required, and which 
would not contain as many facilities as 
the one remodeled building. 

Fort Dodge had a somewhat similar 
experience, on a lesser scale, with its 
new high school, which will be two 
blocks long and one and one-half blocks 
wide. Estimated cost, last year, was 
slightly over $114 million; bids this year 
totaled nearly $2 million. It was under 
construction this fall. The building will 
accommodate 1500 to 1800 senior high 


lowa-lll. Gas and Electric installs a new 25,000 KVA transformer at Fort Dodge. 


and junior college students; it includes 
a gymnasium seating 3000 and a wing 
for vocational shops. 

Numerous communities acquired 
handsome edifices, during the year. 
Scott County dedicated its $1,500,000 
courthouse in Davenport. The court- 
room floor is to be air-conditioned. 
Sparkling aluminum spandrels stretch 
ten stories high on the new $2,000,000 
telephone building in downtown Des 
Moines, complete except for some in- 
terior equipment. Another five stories 
will be added later. 

An elegant million-dollar new hotel 
rose on the Lake Okoboji waterfront, 
where the renowned Inn had-been de- 
stroyed by fire. Already accommodat- 


Scott County's new $15,000,000 a!uminum-clad court 
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num-clad courthouse has 84% more space than old one. 





CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS* AWARDED IN IOWA 
(F. W. Dodge Corporation) 


January through September 1956 1955 1954 

Residential $ 68,758,000 $ 64,921,000 $ 38,798,000 
Non-residential 81,168,000 81,852,000 60,474,000 
Engineering (highways, etc.) 86,856,000 69,467,000 48,293,000 





TOTAL (for first nine months) 
Total 12 months 





$236,782,000 $216,240,000 $147,565,000 


*includes contracts of $10,000 and over 


$271,154,000 $189,724,000 








ing tenants was the luxury apartment 
house at 3660 Grand in Des Moines, 
its broad expanses of glass giving in- 
comparable views of the city at every 
level. 

Numerous commercial and industrial 
buildings were under construction dur- 
ing 1956, many of them significant ad- 
ditions to the state’s economic skyline. 
Probably the largest single building was 
a $6,000,000 gypsum wallboard plant 
begun at Fort Dodge by the Celotex 
Corporation. Much of the total cost 
would be investment in heavy equip- 
ment. Previously, Celotex had manu- 
factured plaster in a much smaller plant 
in Fort Dodge. 

Beginning to replace wards which 
have been in use since 1861, the Board 
of Control of State Institutions this year 
let contracts for the first of several new 
sections of the main building at the 
Mount Pleasant Mental Health Insti- 
tute. The three-story, $2,000,000 struc- 
ture will extend diagonally from the 
front of an existing wing. 

Four major hospital projects were 
completed during the year, and twice 
that many were begun. Numerous oth- 
ers, like additions to Lutheran hospital 
at Fort Dodge, were proceeding grad- 
ually, as money became available. 

Opened to patients during the year 


were a 24-bed $700,000 addition to 
Mercy hospital at Centerville; a 70-bed 
million-dollar expansion of Boone Coun- 
ty hospital; a 50-bed, $500,000 addi- 
tion to Skiff hospital at Newton. These 
were financed with federal help (33%) 
under the Hill-Burton act. Mercy hos- 
pital in Mason City completed a new 
wing, adding 100 beds to its capacity, 
and incorporating psychiatric facilities. 
Employment there will reach 500 when 
all new departments are operating. A 
new clinic was under construction in 
Mason City. 

Begun, with Hill-Burton aid, during 
the year, were: 

© A 34-bed $450,000 new hospital at 
Rock Rapids; 

© A $600,000 addition to Mercy hos- 
pital in Council Bluffs, providing 24 
new beds and quarters for hospital 
services; 

© A $700,000 project at Ottumwa 
General Hospital, to accommodate about 
25 psychiatric patients and 25 chronical- 
ly ill persons; 

® A 30-bed $350,000 addition to Del- 
aware County hospital at Manchester; 

© A 30-bed, $350,000 addition to 
Jackson County hospital at Maquoketa; 

© A $500,000 rehabilitation facility 
at the state tuberculosis sanitorium at 
Oakdale. 


Muscatine's Grain Processing Corporation built new laboratory building this year. 





































Des Moines’ big new telephone building. 


Three other projects approved with 
1955 funds were scheduled for letting. 
They are: 

® A $214 million chronic disease 
wing containing 120 beds at Iowa Meth- 
odist hospital, Des Moines, to be let 
in December; 

© A 40-bed $400,000 addition to 
Davis County hospital at Bloomfield, 
to be let Nov. 28; 

© A 100-bed $314 million expansion 
at Des Moines Mercy hospital, which 
will be under contract by January. 

Early this year, there were only a few 
prospective takers for the $2,000,000 of | 
Hill-Burton assistance available in Iowa 
this year. Then the Ford Foundation 
gave 70 non-profit, non-tax-supported 
hospitals grants totaling nearly $214 mil- 
lion. There was no matching stipulation; 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Growmg Audience 


A student-purchased painting, large concert 


crowds, theater sellouts, new art shows 





N THE DAYS of Sinclair Lewis’ 

“Main Street” and other incisive nov- 
els of the Middle West, the prairie 
states were often considered a cultural 
desert. Undisputedly, the region was 
fertile for agriculture; artistically, this 
was parched ground. 

Thirty-five years later, the year 1956 
offers abundant evidence that in Iowa, 
at least, the desert is blossoming as the 
rose. 

At Cedar Falls, 300 Teachers College 
students banded together in a drive to 
purchase for the college a contemporary 
painting they admired (Charles Cajori’s 
“Transaction”); they wound up with 
enough extra money to start a per- 
manent fund for future purchases. 

In Cedar Rapids, the 100-voice Civic 
Chorus climaxed its first season by join- 
ing the city’s 80-piece symphony orch- 
estra in a performance of Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9. 

In Des Moines, the Community Play- 
house was forced to stop selling mem- 
berships ten days before the end of its 
scheduled campaign; the list surpassed 
5,900, and threatened to become un- 
manageable even with 12 performances 
of each of the season’s six plays. 

In Davenport, the Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra's concert version of “La Tos- 
ca” was so well received in the spring 
that “La Traviata” was scheduled for 
late fall, after the soprano soloist, Mar- 
garet Jean Roberts of Davenport, re- 
turned from a debut with the Trieste 
(Italy) Opera Company. 

At Council Bluffs, local music and 
drama groups expected to be a-building 
before snowfall on the Joe Smith Com- 
munity Theater, a structure which will 
seat 600 and provide an 80x30-foot 
stage with 40-foot loft. 

In Sioux City, the Siouxland Water- 
color Show was flourishing in its second 
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reflect blossoming interests. 





year as a seven-state competition with 
at least $500 available for purchases; 
until last year the event had been a 
small one-state show. 

As usual, the parade of eminent art- 
ists across Iowa stages was being given 
strong support before Community Con- 
cert and Civic Concert audiences. 

Broadway shows on tour booked in- 
to half a dozen Iowa cities; members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
had their annual opportunity to see the 
world’s largest indoor theater audience. 
Virgil Thomson, noted composer and 
critic, lectured on the Drake University 
campus during its 75th Anniversary 
Festival of American Arts. 

In a lighter vein, “Holiday on Ice” 
premiered its 1957 revue in August in 
Sioux City, which has been its rehearsal 
city for five years. The troupe (75 
skaters) uses the Municipal Auditorium 
for six weeks before beginning its 42- 
week tour. 

Several exhibits of unusual interest 
adorned Iowa’s art galleries this year. 

A noteworthy group of primitive Af- 
rican sculptures highlighted the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s 18th Annual Fine Arts 
Festival in June. Masks, headdresses 
and fetish figures were among the 160 
items assembled from museums and 
private collections in eight states, Can- 
ada and France. 

Davenport’s Municipal Art Gallery 
began its 31st season in October with 
the dedication of the Helen Loosely 
Stone Collection of Japanese and Chi- 
nese wood block prints. The annual 
Quad-City Artists Exhibition was a 
November feature. 

Attracting interest to Cornell College 
at Mount Vernon was the Western 
Serigraph Show, a collection of prints 
produced by an exacting silk-screen 
process. Outstanding among 14 exhibi- 








Two SUI students, Herbert Tyler and Stanley 


tions on the campus of Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls was 
a display of hand-crafted glass from 
six major manufacturers. Central Col- 
lege at Pella was privileged to show a 
100-piece exhibit of Japanese ceramics. 

Hanging for six months at Coe Col- 
lege in Cedar Rapids were canvases of 
an extended loan exhibit from the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

Flanking this exhibit were 25 ex- 
amples of the French school of the last 
100 years, chosen from the distinguished 
collection of Owen Elliott, president 
of the Coe trustees, and Mrs. Elliott. 
They included Raoul Dufy, Paul Gau- 
guin, Henri Matisse, Chagall and Kan- 
dinsky. Presence of these paintings 
added much to Coe’s Fine Arts Festival, 
in May. 

Many Iowa musicians performed in 
distinguished company, this year. The 
University symphony and chorus were 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, mu- 
sical director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Society. The Cedar 
Rapids symphony opened its six-concert 
season with an “opera night” featuring 
Albert Da Costa, Metropolitan tenor. 
The Des Moines symphony chose Grant 
Johannesen, pianist, for the first of 
three concerts. The Sioux City Sym- 
phony accompanied Mimi Benzell, op- 
era and TV soprano; looked forward 
to a three-day engagement with “Sym- 
phony on Ice”. 








Bye, worked out suspension” shelter of steel framework and cable, used in tension. 


This year, for the first time ever, the 
1956-57 Waterloo Symphony series is 
sold out in advance; the 100-voice 
Waterloo Choral Association, organized 
early in 1956, set itself an ambitious 
schedule of five performances; a new 
chamber music unit offered two con- 
certs; Mathys Abas, beginning his sec- 
ond season as community music direct- 
or, set up a new course, “A Way of 
Listening to Music,” and initiated a 
youth orchestra that meets on Saturday. 

Contrasting with the days when Mid- 
western painting was represented only 
by one or two great regionalists, a score 
of Iowa artists won important awards, 
this year, and at least half a dozen 
had one-man shows. The Central Area 
Chapter of Artists Equity started a 
traveling exhibition, with 39 pieces (one 
from each member) in various media. 
It will be hung in 12 galleries in five 
states before next June. In Iowa, it is 
booked in Indianola, Cedar Falls, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, Pella 
and Grinnell. 

Almost everywhere in Iowa, the arts 
were becoming more and more firmly 
interwoven with community life. The 
year saw a growing tendency to take 
concert music into city schools . . . to 
arrange children’s classes at art centers 

. to sponsor high school art con- 
tests . . . to give children of all ages 
more outlets through drama. The Des 


Moines Playhouse hired two staff peo- 


ple for the Children’s Workshop, and 
scheduled a dozen classes in drama, 
speech, stagecraft and dancing. 

And these were interests Iowa’s adults 
could share with their children. Cedar 
Rapids’ Community Theater opened a 
workshop program; has been attracting 
as many as 20 new people a week to 
classes in acting, directing and play 
production. Burlington Players held a 
“Theater Get-Together” inviting groups 
in that area to hear Ronald Gee of the 
SUI drama department. Council Bluffs’ 
Chanticleers expanded their season to 
three plays. Davenport’s Friends of 
Chamber Music planned to play five 
concerts under direction of William 
Henigbaum, concertmaster of the Tri- 





ISTC’s Maucker accepts student-purchased painting. 


City Symphony and director of the 
Clinton orchestra. Sioux City’s two larg- 
est art shows are sponsored by depart- 
ment stores: T. S. Martin Co. and 
Younkers. Amateur art shows around 
the state drew an impressive number 
of entries. 


On leave: Dwight Kirsch, director of 
the Des Moines Art Center, on a six- 
month tour that will take him to Japan 
and Hawaii. Hans van Weeren-Greik, 
American Federation of Art consultant 
on art centers, is acting director. 

New Faces: Charles Gigante, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as conductor of the Tri- 
City Symphony, replacing Piero Bellugi, 

(Continued on page 52) 


Colorful Carousel production by the Des Moines Playhouse was a local success. 
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The Double Challenge 


Towa’s schools face up to the job of 


improving educational standards while 


providing for increased enrollments. 


OUNTING noses in their classrooms, school adminis- 

trators could say “I told you so,” again this fall. There, 
from kindergarten to college, was this year’s crest in the 
advancing ‘tidal wave’ of students everybody has been 
talking about. 

In the elementary and secondary schools, enrollment 
reached 531,029—one hundred thousand more than ten 
years ago. lowa’s 50 public and private colleges, junior col- 
leges and universities contained more than 46,000 students, 
eight thousand more than two years ago, and there were 
another 2,000 or so in business colleges and independent 
professional schools. 

Once the nose-count was complete, school teachers, profes- 
sors and administrators had little time to spend admiring the 
size of their clientele. They were absorbed in the task of in- 
stilling some real education into the formidable number of 
young minds which confronted them. 


Poet Paul Engle (1.) and composer Philip Bezanson work on 
program dedicating memorial plaques to SUI's W. W.II dead. 

































Reflections of their effort ranged from—Apache arithmetic, 
a chemist’s report on the Bhagavad Gita and dating a 6500- 
year-old spearhead. 

In our increasingly technical society, expert mathematicians 
are much in demand; yet the “Third R” often fails to cap- 
ture the imagination of grade school pupils. Herbert Spitzer, 
director of University Elementary School in Iowa City, has 
been combatting multiplication-table dullness with games, 
tricks, puzzles and lore of far places; this year he published 
215 successful devices (Webster). Among them: the Apaches’ 
method of keeping track of grazing horses. The boy in charge 
carried a pouch containing one stone for each horse in the 
herd; to check his stock, he removed one stone for each ani- 
mal he could see. For grammar school adventurers, it makes 
subtraction tangible. 

On the college level, 1956 saw several significant steps 
toward broadening the students’ knowledge by taking out 
departmental fence-lines. 

At Cornell College in Mount Vernon, first results of a 
two-year study of the curriculum are appearing. (With 
$20,000 from the Ford Foundation, Cornell has been analyz- 
ing the effectiveness of its teaching.) Topping the list is a 
special four-year course of study for superior students, to be 
conducted jointly by three divisions—Humanities, Physical 
Sciences and Social Sciences. Cornell hopes to have it in 
effect next semester. 

With a professor of philosophy at one end of the table, 
and one of the English faculty at the other, the University 
of Iowa inaugurated its new Humanities program this fall. 
The program offers B. A. and M. A. “majors” to students 
who wish to study a broader area than one department 
encompasses. Emphasis is on the means by which man seeks 
to understand and express himself. Teaching the first course, 
“Values in the Contemporary World,” are Richard Popkin 
(philosophy) and Victor Harris (English). 

The faculty went to school on the Simpson College campus 
this summer. With the new (1954) Vital Center Curriculum 
firmly established, the teachers sat down to consider the 
Great Books and Great Questions which the students are re- 
quired to ponder. About half the total faculty participated; 
they did their required reading during the summer, then 
gathered on campus for two weeks (on salary) to exchange 
viewpoints. Each of the 18 professors participating gave re- 
ports on books outside his everyday interests, for example, 
a chemist discussed his reactions on the Bhagavad Gita 
(Hindu scriptures). 

In their tenth month of painstakingly scraping and brush- 
ing dirt from the ancient bones found in a gravel pit near 
Turin last year, Prof. R. J. Ruppé and his assistants at the 























University of Iowa came across a spearhead which can be 
dated at about 4,500 B. C. Earlier it had been thought that 
only Carbon 14 tests could establish the age of the skeletons, 
the most important ever found in this area. 

Two events recognized the rising stature of an Iowa com- 
poser. Notable on the University of Iowa campus was the 
performance, in March, of Philip Bezanson’s “Requiem” for 
symphonic choir and orchestra, with text by Paul Engle. The 
occasion was the dedication of the University’s memorial 
honor roll. Herald Stark conducted. In April the University 
Symphony Band, under direction of Frederick C. Ebbs, ap- 
peared before the Music Educators National Conference in 
St. Louis. The concert included a first performance of 
“Anniversary Overture” written for the band’s 75th season 
by Mr. Bezanson. 

After 103 years in one building, the Presbyterian Seminary 
at the University of Dubuque blossomed out into three this 
year. A new Theological Library was dedicated in May, and 
a seminarians’ residence hall was occupied in September. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, opened the library. Seminary enrollm-=nt 
this fall includes men from 22 states and five foreign 
countries. 

The Dubuque University also saw its liberal arts college 
become one of three in the nation accredited by the American 
Association of Schools for Religious Education, to give under- 
graduate training to Christian Education workers. 

There were four new college presidents inaugurated this 
year: Dr. H. H. Kalas at Westmar; Dr. J. Richard Palmer, 
Morningside; The Rev. Sigvald Fauske, Waldorf Junior Col- 
lege; The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dorance V. Toley, Loras. 

Palmer School of Chiropractic has seen a steady increase 
for five years; now has 1000 students, including the largest 
group of foreign undergraduate students in lowa—130, from 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, France, Bel- 
gium, etc. Enrollment at American Institute of Business is 
at a ten-year peak, and running close to capacity of 300 
students. 

Drake University celebrated its 75th anniversary with 
special events throughout the academic and summer sessions. 
Among distinguished guests appearing on the Drake campus 
were Margaret Mead, anthropologist, and Carl Rowan, Pulit- 
zet Prize winning columnist. As resident enrollment crept 
past 3,000, Drake was building another new dormitory (305 
beds) and an addition to the student union, both scheduled 
for completion next summer. 

Nearly every college in Iowa has a building program 
underway. Grinnell College is putting a new $110,000 health 
center (15 beds) on the site of the women’s playing field, 
and developing a new field at a cost of $15,000. Iowa Wes- 
leyan, which netted a million dollars in the first year of its 
development program, has a Student Union under construc- 
tion. Central College is completing a $200,000 library addi- 
tion. Wartburg dedicated a quarter-million-dollar Fine Arts 
Center, and is building a $350,000 addition to the women’s 
dormitory. 

At Cornell College, which last year built a new dormitory, 
a new meditation chapel is nearing completion, and the 
foundation is being laid for the $785,000 library-student 
union. At Upper Iowa University, a $375,000 Memorial 
building is scheduled for completion this year. Grand View 
College expects to finish its mew science building this aca- 
demic year. 

Simpson College dedicated its new science hall to a famed 
alumnus, George Washington Carver. It is thought to be the 
first predominantly white college to so honor a Negro. Dedi- 
cation speaker was Ralph Bunche, undersecretary of the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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With Mrs. Wilbur Smith, Grundy Center, donor of new semi- 
nary residence hall at the University of Dubuque are President 
G. M. Couchman (1.), A. D. Donnell and Rev. G. Siekmann. 





Dr. Reynold Ruppé unearths one of the famed Turin skeletons. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Colgrove lay cornerstone for new $375,000 
Colgrove-Walker Memorial building at Upper lowa University. 
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LOVELESS WINS A ‘TIGHT RACE 


Contest for governorship overshadows 
triumph of Ike and Hickenlooper in 
spite of widespread farm unrest. 


| Gerson widely publicized “farm revolt” drew nationwide 
attention to the state in this election year, but weeks be- 
fore the polls closed, the interest of the local citizenry had 
shifted to a hot gubernatorial race. 

Former Ottumwa Mayor Herschel C. Loveless was making 
an impressive race against Governor Leo A. Hoegh. In the 
heat of the fight Eisenhower and Stevenson were almost for- 
gotten, except during their campaign visits to the state. Even 
the senatorial race between incumbent Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper and R. M. “Spike” Evans faded into near obscurity as 
Democrats concentrated their efforts on their best chance, 
Loveless. 

The final returns showed the Democrats had analyzed their 
situation correctly, but the results were nearly as puzzling as 
the campaign itself. Loveless beat Hoegh by 26,823 votes 
(612,340 to 585,517) while the Republicans took every other 
statehouse office. At the same time, Eisenhower received 
726,834 votes from the 1,227,000 Iowans who went to the polls 
to Stevenson’s 498,825. Senator Hickenlooper with 636,741 
beat Evans’ 545,097. 

The Congressional races were surprisingly tight. Four races 
were exceedingly close as a young group of Democrats chal- 


Governor-elect Herschel Loveless and his wife relax at home. 
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lenged the Republican incumbents. In the sixth district Mer- 
win Coad of Boone beat Rep. James I. Dolliver of Fort 
Dodge by 208 votes. 

There was evidence the farm “protest” was not entirely a 
myth. The Eisenhower vote was down 5% from 1952 and the 
Hickenlooper margin was smaller than might be normally 
expected in Iowa. Some Republicans credited the Democratic 
decision to withdraw their fire from Benson and concentrate 
it on the President to the failure of the farm “revolt” to be 
of decisive influence. 

In the Iowa legislature, the Democrats increased their seats 
in the 108-man House from 19 to 33. They gained four places 
in the Senate to give them ten of the 50 seats. 

In the face of the GOP sweep elsewhere, most observers 
were agreed that the vote for Governor was as much “anti- 
Hoegh” as “pro-Loveless.” The weaknesses in the present 
Governor's position had been spotted long ago. Private polls 
analyzed them as far back as last November. Yet, even post- 
mortems made them no easier to spot conclusively. 

Observers felt that efforts of the Democrats to pin the 
blame for the 244% sales tax on Hoegh were successful in the 
border counties. The liquor-by-the-drink issue was also im- 
portant, especially in the larger counties. Dubuque County, 
for instance, gave Loveless a 10,000 majority while going for 
Ike by 4,700. Republicans were inclined to blame members of 
their own party who, unhappy over Hoegh’s position on the 
right-to-work law and other matters, talked against him until 
the final weeks. As one observer said: “They had let the 
faucet of vituperation run to long.” 

As Iowa’s new Governor, Herschel Loveless will find him- 
self in the difficult position of working with a Republican 
legislature and state Executive Council. He will have appoint- 
ments open to give Democratic control to all the state boards 
and commissions except the Highway Commission. His main 
weapon will be the office of State Comptroller which has 
vast auditing and personnel powers. 

The problems that Loveless faces have been well outlined 
by the work of the Legislative Tax Study Committee which 
worked hard during the year to pinpoint Iowa’s problems and 
the financial doors available to take care of them. The un- 
happy label of “tax increase committee” may have been re- 
sponsible for four of its members being defeated in the Gen- 
eral Election. Yet, the work has long been needed and could 
be effective. After a number of hearings throughout the state 
and in Des Moines, the committee settled down to produce a 
comprehensive series of reports that should help to clear the 
air. The principal findings were not unexpected: basic drains 
such as too many school districts and too many miles of pri- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ITLE contenders from Iowa gave 
the state more nationwide sports’ 
publicity in 1956 than it has enjoyed in 
any previous year within the memory. 
The University of Iowa football team 
thrilled the state on November 17 by 
beating a favored Ohio State team to 
win a trip to the Rose Bowl and the Big 
Ten Championship berth. A surprising 
upset, the hard-fought offensive game 
showed that Coach Forest Evashevski's 
“Cinderella Team” was decisively better 
than Ohio State—even more than the 
6 to 0 score indicated 
Iowa had started the season with the 
odds against them, but Indiana, Oregon 
State, Wisconsin, Hawaii and Purdue 
fell under Iowa’s various attacks lead 
by quarterback Kenny Ploen. However, 
after the 17 to 14 defeat by Michigan, 
it seemed too much to hope that this 
injury-riddled team could make a later 
toll against a fine Minnesota club. De- 
spite the gloomy judgement of the “ex- 
perts,” Iowa beat the Gophers 7 to 0 
on their own ground. The state held 
its breath scarcely able to believe that 
this was SUI’s year. Ohio State gave 
Iowa its best chance of forty-five years 
The amazing thing was that the Hawk- 


Big Ten champs and NCAA finalists, SUI’s basketball team had an exciting season. 





The Wonder 
Workers 


In football, basketball and golf, 


Iowa’s players topped expectations. 













Aloft, lowa State's Chuck Latting clutches ball in Nebraska. 


eyes were without a single, real star. 
Victory was a team accomplishment and 
a well deserved one. 

Meanwhile, Iowa State’s Cyclones were 
not faring so well. Following a first 
game win over Denver, the team lost 
the next four games. Fumbles caused 
a good share of the troubles. The week 
before ISC’s victory over Drake, Coach 
Vince DiFrancesca resigned. 

The University of Iowa’s basketball 
team also enjoyed prominence in head- 
lines. In March the University of Iowa’s 
Hawkeyes nailed a second Big Ten 
basketball championship to the field- 
house door in Iowa City, in the shape 
of a spectacular 96-72 victory over per- 
sistent Illinois. (Last year, lowa wrested 
the title from Minnesota.) The Hawks’ 
winning drive also carried them to with- 
in 12 points of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association title, which they 
lost to the fabled and unbeaten San 
Francisco Dons, 83-71. 

In both golf and basketball, this was 
the second consecutive year of Iowa 
eminence. In 1955, Jack Fleck of Dav- 
enport surprised everyone by taking the 
U. S. Open title in a par-whittling 
playoff with Ben Hogan. This year, 
















Jack Rule of Waterloo won the Inter- 
national Jaycee Junior tournament at 
Fargo, N. D., and Bob Sandler of Des 
Moines triumphed in the National Am- 
putee tourney at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rule came within putting distance of 
another national championship, losing 
in the finals of the National Junior 
tournament at Columbus, Ohio. Activi- 
ties in his home state included the Iowa 
junior title. 

Three other Iowa golfers distin- 
guished themselves in national competi- 
tion. Ann Casey Johnstone of Mason 
City went to the semi-finals of the 
National Women’s Amateur tourna- 
ment at Indianapolis, and was ousted 
on the last hole of her match. Sharon 
Fladoos, Dubuque 13-year-old, made a 
strong bid for the national girls’ junior 
championship at Toledo, Ohio, losing 
in the semifinal round. Sarg Fontanini 
of Des Moines gained the quarter- 
finals of the National Men’s Amateur 
tournament at Lake Forest, Ill, and 
earned a coveted berth in the 1957 
Masters tournament at Augusta, Ga. 

Iowa titles went to Andy Cohn of 
Waterloo, who won both girls’ and 
women’s amateur championships; Bob 
Leahy of Denison, Iowa Men’s amateur; 
Joe Brown, Des Moines, Iowa Masters 
and Herman Sani Open tourneys; Ray 
Goodrell, Mission, Kan., Iowa Open. 

Basketball, changing its timetable to 
reach a television audience, was a Sat- 
urday afternoon attraction last March, 
when 15,000 fans crowded the Iowa 
fieldhouse to its rafters to see the Big 
Ten championship game. The Hawks’ 
victory was telecast on a national net- 
work. Again following its 1955 pattern, 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Equivalent to 


It would take a school four times the size of 
Iowa State Teachers College, for example, to 
take care of the students being educated by 
the nineteen ICF schools. 
schools are willing to do their share to take 
care of the new tidal wave of students. Will 
you do your share by helping them? 


Iowa’s Colleges Need Your Help 


to protect an investment of $55,000,000 





Another University 


Iowa’s private 


Libraries, laboratories, dormitories, 
classrooms, chapels, athletic plants 


are but a part of the extensive physical facilities already 
serving the 12,569 students attending the nineteen private 
colleges that belong to the Iowa College Foundation. With 
plants now valued at over $32 million, these schools are 
constructing over $6 million worth of new buildings at the 
present time. The total assets of the ICF schools amounts 
to more than $55 million. None of it has come from your 
tax dollars. 
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The lowa College Foundation 


BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE MARYCREST COLLEGE 
Sioux City, Iowa Davenport, Iowa 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Storm Lake, Iowa Sioux City, Iowa 
CENTRAL COLLEGE PARSONS COLLEGE 
Pella, Iowa Fairfield, Iowa 
CLARKE COLLEGE ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Davenport, Iowa 
CORNELL COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Mount Vernon, Iowa Dubuque, Iowa 
GRINNELL COLLEGE UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY 
Grinnell, Iowa Fayette, Iowa 
LORAS COLLEGE WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Le Mars, Iowa 
LUTHER COLLEGE WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE 
Decorah, Icwa Oskaloosa, Iowa 
SIMPSON COLLEGE WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Indianola, Iowa Waverly, Iowa 
IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
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WAY YOU CAN HELP 





The Iowa College Foundation asks you to contrib- 
ute to the operating expenses of its 19 member 


colleges. Your contribution will help these schools 
to balance their books. Without new sources of 
financial aid the colleges will be forced to curtail 
their services ... or to accept government aid. 


By banding together, Iowa’s colleges have made it 
easy for you to contribute fairly. Unless otherwise 
specified, 60% of your gift will be divided equally 
and 40% will be divided according to total enroll- 
ment of full-time students. 


Do your part for Iowa’s private colleges by send- 
ing your tax-deductible donation to the Iowa College 
Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 


RATH PACKING COMPANY 
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We have covered every session 
of the lowa legislature since 1949. 


BONOMI Ass ociales 


ROBERT F. BONOMI 
415 Tenth Street 
Des Moines 
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12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 
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Big Presents for Small Boy 
(Continued from page 13) 


larger equipment around to store it in 
the machine sheds. Practical attach- 
ments for it include a weed mower 
which cuts a 36” swath, a three and 
one-half foot bulldozer blade and a one 
row cultivator for the garden. 

The inboard motor boat was the sec- 
ond project George tackled. It is oper- 
ated by a one and one-half horsepower 
Briggs and Stratton engine and has both 
a forward and a reverse. The family 
take it to Minnesota on their summer 
vacation and let Mike operate it when 
a towline is attached to it. 

Mike’s most recent acquisition is the 
truck which he likes best “because it 
holds more things.” It is equipped with 
lights, brakes, siren, horn, speedometer 
and automatic clutch, all of which 
work just as they would on a larger 
vehicle. The truck has all the standard 
speeds—three forward and reverse. It 


runs off a three horsepower Clinton | 


engine. 

Originally built as a dump truck 
(with a dumping mechanism), it has 
now been converted to a fire truck. 
George built it all himself except for 
some sheet metal work on the hood. 
It has a Willys’ rear end, cut down, 
and a Willys’ transmission and steering 
gear. Both the truck and the tractor 
have electric starters. 

One of the hardest items to find was 
tires for the vehicles. Wheelbarrow tires 
eventually provided a perfect solution. 

Mike takes his wealth of toys in 
stride. George recalls when the truck 
he had worked hard on was finally 
completed. He and his wife, Jean, took 
Mike out to the farm to see the newest 
gift in all its glory. Mike politely got 
in, drove it to the other side of the 
yard, and then left it to rush back to 
play with an old toy he had found. 





He Can’t Stop Building 
(Continued from page 15) 


And both are able to apply grand gen- 
eralizations to sound specific needs, for 
the present and the future. 
Zeckendorf, however, operates on a 
huge, nationwide scale, often retain- 
ing but a small interest in his projects. 
Sanford, in a more restricted realm, has 
a large personal equity in almost every- 
thing he tackles. Nearly all real estate 
promoters use the same basic methods 
of financing. They set up a corporation 
by themselves or with some associates 
to finance each project. The actual 
cash may come from personal funds, 


government-backed financing, banks, in- 
surance companies or the sale of stock. 
Any number of these elements may be 
present in any deal. Sanford and Zeck- 
endorf are also friends and have worked 
together on some deals. 

There is an artist's compulsion to 
create evident in the restless Sanford. 
It is an urge which keeps him running 
when he could well be retired. Sanford 
doesn’t build to sell, however. “When 
a building is finished I leave the opera- 
tion to good managers, such as Mrs. 
Marjorie Sharts and Marvin Barrett in 
Des Moines. Why, I’ve sometimes been 
able to pass by a building nearly every 
day for a year without having to go 
into it.” 

Arthur Sanford’s greatest current en- 
thusiasm is the possibility of a chain of 
downtown motor hotels in Iowa. 

Sanford’s partner in this new pro- 
gram is Robert Dillon of Omaha, who 
built the elaborate Town House there, 
a 250-unit motor hotel and restaurant 
operation. 

Dillon and Sanford first came to- 
gether in the construction of the new 
Inn Hotel at Okoboji. Sanford’s interest 
in the lake dates back many years. “I 
love that lake. We've had a cottage 
there for 35 years. There have been a 
lot of changes in that time. It used to 
be that people sort of camped out there. 
Lake life then was rugged. Now they 
want all the facilities of their home. 
The old Inn was 60 years old when it 
was torn down. It had 100 rooms, none 
with a bath or toilet.” 

“Our new place will have all con- 
veniences one could ask. It is one and 
two stories high and will have 110 
units. Part of them will face the lake 
and the rest will open on a swimming 
pool. There will be a large dining hall 
that can take care of convention meet- 
ings. The big problem with a resort 
hotel is to extend the season. We won't 
have any trouble filling the new Inn 
between June 1 and September 1. What 
we hope to do is attract conventions 
and sales meetings during May and 
then later in September and October. 
The rooms are heated and air-condi- 
tioned and can be used the year round. 
We should also get some off-season 
business from hunters, fishermen and 
people seeking a quiet place to relax.” 

The new Inn Hotel now under con- 
struction has an estimated price tag of 
$750,000. A $250,000 addition to the 
west is currently under consideration. 
It will be opened about May 15. 

Arthur Sanford’s activities extend to 
a variety of other businesses. Until re- 
cently, he was a director of the Hotel 
Sherman and Ambassadors East and 
West in Chicago. He sold his interest 
to the Sheraton chain. Iowa Finance 





Chairman for the Democratic National 
Committee for the present campaign, 
he has been a longtime Democratic 
fund raiser. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions of 
1944, 1948, 1952 and 1956. 

In Sioux City he has been an active 
leader in the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Industrial Development Committee, 
World War II fund drives, Sioux City 
Country Club, Sioux City Club, Ameri- 
can Legion and Community Fund. Ar- 
thur Sanford and his wife, Stella, were 
responsible for the building of the Com- 
munity House in Sioux City in 1934. 
In 1951 they gave the city an inter- 
racial community center, completely fur- 
nished and equipped, which is known 
as Sanford Center. 

Now sixty, Sanford is a difficult man 
to characterize. Short in stature, he is 
a rapid-fire talker and thinker, but in a 
quiet, lucid manner. He is amazingly 
frank and open in discussions of his 
business activities. Obviously dynamic, 
his energy is cloaked in a rather quiet 
confidence. But he can galvanize him- 
self into furious activity when he 
wishes. He is a perfectionist who some- 
times alarms his family by the effort 
he still puts into his building activities. 

Sanford was born in Minneapolis 
April 3, 1896. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for two years and then 
finished: college at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. While going to 
school in Philadelphia, he worked as 
a bond salesman in his spare time and 
got his first taste of financing. 

In 1917 he enlisted in the U. S. Army, 
and served 15 months in France. In the 
fall of 1919, Sanford became the fiscal 
agent for Jacob P. Decker and Sons 
in Mason City. A short time later he 
opened his own office in Mason City. 
In 1920 he opened another office in 
Sioux City and moved there the follow- 
ing year. In 1928 he opened a Des 
Moines office where he now spends 
much of his time. 

The Sanfords were married in 1920. 
They have one daughter, Mrs. David 
Taffae of Des Moines and two grand- 
children. 

Two years ago, a group of Sioux 
City business and professional men 
honored Arthur Sanford with a testi- 
monial dinner to “Sioux City’s Greatest 
Builder.” The phrase could be amended 
to “Iowa’s Greatest Builder” without 
much dispute. But what is more im- 
portant, Sanford has made his mark 
quantitatively while emphasizing qual- 
ity, not an easy distinction in the hard 
school of building construction. A couple 
of more Arthur Sanfords and “good 
promoter” might be synomous with 


“good citizen.” 
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engineering and precision fabrication with un- 
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these attributes for decades in designing and 
building aircraft components of tough alloys for 
use under stringent service conditions. In ad- 
dition, Solar’s direct activity in missile programs 
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through to volume manufacture of components 
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guided missiles. 
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Commercial Plateau 
from Spreading Drought 


(Continued from page 31) 
the money could be used for any pur- 
pose except existing operating costs. 

The gift generated a flurry of fund- 
raising by Iowa hospitals. None received 
more than $250,000 from the Ford 
Foundation, but a number of $114 and 
$2 million projects were proposed for 
federal participation. 

As the mid-November deadline ap- 
proached, 40 projects totaling $33 mil- 
lion were well enough developed to ap- 
ply, although some might elect to wait 
until next year. Only $6 million could 
be approved for Hill-Burton grants. 

There were two significant angles: 
many of the proposed units are special- 
purpose — for rehabilitation, diagnosis, 
care of convalescents, chronically ill or 
mentally ill. And to Congressmen who 
are, at the moment, studying the Hill- 
Burton program to decide whether it 
has fulfilled its purpose, the Iowa re- 
action may demonstrate that many com- 
munities still feel their medical facili- 
ties are inadequate. 


THE FARM PICTURE 


O MANY an Iowa farmer, 1956 
must have resembled most a long 
dry haul. 

Many sections received only three- 
fourths their normal rainfall. It was 
the third drought or near-drought in 
five years; the sixth dry season in a 
decade. While there had been some wet 
years intervening (notably 1951 and 
1954), the subsoil seemed to have for- 
gotten all about them. Some farmers, 
particularly along the Missouri River, 
were turning to irrigation. 

In parts of western Iowa, many acres 
of corn produced only nubbins, or no 
ear corn at all. In the north-central and 





New Proctor and Gamble toothpaste plant in lowa was officially opened in November. 
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east, there were enough above-average 
yields to put the average at 47 bushels 
an acre—only three bushels below aver- 
age. But the total crop was estimated 
at about 500 million bushels—below 
last year’s lean 522 million, and well 
under the 540 million 10-year average. 

Farm prices remained out of kilter 
with the cost of items used on the 
farm. As the year opened, hog prices 
were barely above 10¢ a pound, about 
half the amount economists feel is the 
farmers’ fair share. The price of cattle 
at the packinghouse was so close to 
the cost of the same animals when they 
were young that a cattleman could 
hardly pay his feed bill for the 12- to 
18-month fattening period. 

Toward fall, the market rose. A va- 
riety of factors were involved, among 
them the fact that farmers arranged 
for fewer baby pigs, in late spring. 
Those which went to market in the fall 
brought about 15¢ per pound. Some 
packers were paying as much as one- 
half a cent per pound more for meat- 


type hogs. (In a state where porkers - 


bring in $2 of every $5 the farmer 
earns, the fraction is vital.) The cattle 
market went up to 30¢ a pound—the 
widest margin in recent years between 
the cost of immature and market-ready 
beeves. 

For the year, farmers’ net income 
should be better than in 1955, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimated. It 
would be the first upswing since 1951, 
if true. Last year (1955), for instance, 
on gross earnings of more than §2 bil- 
lion, Iowa farmers realized a net in- 
come of $801,600,000, but they took 
a $176,300,000 loss—$15 million per 
month in the value of livestock and 
crops they held in inventory. 

The current year demonstrated sev- 
eral of the inherent disadvantages of 
agriculture. The farmer always gambles 
on weather, and the deal this year 








wasn't in his favor. The law of supply 
and demand is a continual frustration: 
This year Iowans planted 50% more 
acreage than usual to soybeans, and 
despite the dry weather got a crop 46% 
bigger than the 10-year average. Their 
reward is lower soybean prices for some 
time to come. 

Farm prices continue to be a public 
problem because a nation mindful of 
defense needs cannot afford to let the 
farm system deteriorate. 

Several governmental irons were in 
the fire, during 1956, to improve the 
lot of the farmer. The most immediate 
relief was the Soil Bank, a new applica- 
tion of the old principle of raising 
prices by whittling production. As com- 
pensation for holding land out of pro- 
duction, Iowans were slated to receive 
more than 54 million dollars. More 
than $26 million had been distributed 
by mid-October. Iowa was by far the 
largest participant in the soil bank; 
Texans had received about $1014 mil- 
lion; Illinois, $944 million; South Da- 
kota, $8 million. 


THE BUSINESS YEAR 


| oe A preeminently farming area, a 
medium-poor agricultural year can be 
expected to affect general business ac- 
tivity like a stubborn head cold—it just 
spoils everything, and drags on and on. 

Iowa business was bearing up un- 
usually well, this year, however. 

The movement of money through 
banks, the volume of retail business, 
employment, wages, life insurance sales 
—the various clues to prosperity or the 
lack of it—were generally favorable. 

A few items, such as department 
store sales and the automobile business, 
were discouraging. 

Month after month this year, auto- 
mobile and truck sales fell behind last 
year. Collections of use tax on motor 
vehicles indicated that the volume of 
business was 50 million dollars below 
last year, in the first nine months. The 
1957 models, displayed in October, were 
well accepted, however, and dealers ex- 
pected to find the last three months 
more encouraging. 

Home builders also felt they were in 
trouble, because of a shortage of mort- 
gage money for prospective buyers. De- 
partment store sales were fractionally 
below 1955 during portions of the year. 
Except in the very small farming com- 
munities, however, they held up re- 
markably well. 

Buoying the Iowa economy was the 
highest employment the state has seen, 
even in war years. 

In 1955, the total number of Iowans 
employed outside farming had averaged 
641,300. For the first nine months of 





1956, the estimated average was up to 
650,000. Of these, 168,950 were at work 
in factories (up 1,600 from 1955); fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate claimed 
29,300 employees; trades had 177,000 
and services and miscellaneous listed 
74,500. Altogether more people were 
employed outside of agriculture than in 
any year in Iowa’s history. 

One weak area was in the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery and 
tractors. The nine-month average for 
1956 was 15,600, down from an 18,150 
average in 1955. As counter-measures, 
two large Iowa tractor manufacturers 
introduced new products this year. John 
Deere’s big Waterloo Tractor Works 
was enjoying full employment turning 
out a completely new line of tractors. 
The Oliver Corporation at Charles City 
began to produce a new fork lift trac- 
tor for non-farm uses. 

In the kindred field of construction 
machinery, employment stayed slightly 
ahead of last year’s average of 4700. 
At least partly responsible was a 50% 
expansion at the Cedar Rapids Works 
of Allis Chalmers. Completed this sum- 
mer, the $1,800,000 expansion added 
several hundred people to the working 
force. 

The effect of all these paychecks 
kept retail business up to the level of 
better farm-income years. Sales tax col- 
lected in Iowa indicates a retail volume 
of nearly three billion dollars this year 
on items customarily subject to sales tax. 

The share of Iowa’s paychecks which 
is usually spent in grocery stores—near- 
ly $600 million a year—generated a 
flurry of remodeling, building and re- 
styling among food markets in the state 
this year. One of the most ambitious 
programs is underway in the large 
Thriftway organization which built five 
new supermarkets—at Perry, Grinnell, 
Atlantic, Ottumwa and Des Moines— 
and remodeled eight others, as part of 
a $2,000,000 expansion. 

The Park Fair, on the site of old Des 
Moines University, is one of two major 
shopping centers being developed in the 
capital. St. Gabriel’s monastery in north- 
west Des Moines is scheduled to be 
razed to make way for an eight-million- 
dollar Northland shopping center. Ma- 
jor tenants will be Younker Brothers 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co., who also 
plan to be neighbors in new shopping 
centers in Cedar Rapids and Mason 
City. In Mason City, the North Iowa 
fairgrounds was cleared for the new 
center. The fair moved to a new 100- 
acre home in time for the 1956 season. 

A striking development in community 
activity is the growth of industrial 
development corporations. Three years 
ago there were only a handful. This 
year the roster totaled 76, including all 





the 23 Iowa cities of more than 10,000 
population. 

The most comprehensive new pro- 
gram was in evidence in Dubuque, 
where a 217-acre industrial park was 
being developed under a $2,000,000 
bond issue voted in 1955. In Waterloo, 
the Industrial Development Association 
purchased 120 acres this year for de- 
velopment as industrial sites; took option 
on 40 more. In Sioux City, Des Moines, 
Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, 
Dubuque and several smaller cities, pri- 
vate capital has been set aside to finance 
construction by new industries. Half a 





dozen communities have hired full-time 
representatives to promote the city as 
a good location for new industry. 
Two of last year’s major announce- 
ments materialized during the year: 
Proctor and Gamble dedicated a six- 
million-dollar toilet-goods plant at Iowa 
City; it has the capacity to produce 
half the toothpaste used in the United 
States. And the Downing Box Com- 
pany’s $2,000,000 Cedar Rapids plant 
was opened, six months after construc- 
tion started; when it reaches capacity 
next year it will employ about 200. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Commercial Plateau from Spreading Drought 
(Continued from page 43) 


Numerous new manufacturers decided that they liked 
Iowa, this year. Champion Spark Plug and General Electric 
announced plans to build plants in Burlington, each to em- 
ploy 500 people. American Chain & Cable, Bridgeport, Conn., 
studied a group of Iowa cities as sites for a new branch plant 
to open with 50 employees and grow to 250; ruled out one 
possibility because an “advance man” heard too many resi- 
dents speak disparagingly of their city; narrowed the field 
to Albia and Fairfield and finally chose Fairfield. The Fair- 
field Development Corporation is erecting a 69,000-square- 
foot building. By way of compensation, Albia shortly there- 
after received news that the Maloney Corporation would 
establish a new aluminum door plant, employing 80 now 
and 250 eventually, in the Monroe county seat. 

Two neighbors moved across their respective rivers, during 
the year; Eagle Signal in Moline is spending $80,000 to de- 
velop a Davenport site, and will bring 125 employees into 
Iowa; Frito corn products moved to Council Bluffs from 
Omaha. 

Million-dollar expansions were announced by Iowa Packing 
Co. in Des Moines and by Armour in Sioux City. John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, bought the Hill packing plant in 
Estherville, which has been handling horsemeat; it will con- 
vert to pork and.expand by 150 employees. Rath Packing Co. 
has construction underway to handle its growing frozen meat 
business. 

John Deere in Waterloo was undergoing a $1,600,000 
expansion; Hubbard Milling in Cedar Rapids was adding 
$1,000,000 to its investment; in Davenport the Altar Co. 
expanded the former Davenport-Bessler locomotive works by 
$3,000,000, converting to other fabrication; General Mills 
established a pilot plant and was training personnel for a 
larger operation south of Des Moines; Universal Products 
in Fairfield planned to double employment from 140 to 280. 

Solar Aircraft, the largest employer in Des Moines, began 
a $1,250,000 project which will add 117,000 square feet to 
its already big Wakonda plant. A 25% addition to produc- 
tion space, the new section is expected to be in use by 
January; will enable the plant to receive at one end and ship 
from the other. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals began a $2,500,000 program to 
expand the main Keokuk plant 30% and the Wenatchee, 
Wash., plant 33 1/3%. A new furnace, probably the largest 
ferro-alloy plant ever designed for production of silvery pig 
iron, is expected to be in operation early next year; it in- 
cludes special features to minimize smoke. 

The world’s largest cellophane manufacturing plant is 
slated to become even larger: DuPont announced it would 
expand the Clinton plant to add 10 million pounds to its 
annual capacity. 

Grain Processing Corporation at Muscatine broke ground 
for 12,000-square-foot research laboratory, to make chemical, 
bio-chemical and nutritional studies; constructed a tank farm 
that will store 244 million proof gallons of alcohol; added 
a bacitracin supplement to its livestock feeds. 

Among Iowa manufacturers relocating in the state, Albert- 
son & Company, which last year underwent a prolonged 
strike at its main Sioux City plant, decided to locate its new 
abrasive disc division at LeMars, and occupied the new 
building late this fall. 

Penn Dixie Cement hoped to see completion of its $5% 
million expansion at West Des Moines by January 1. A new 
375-foot kiln was already in service; near completion were 
a 250-foot stack, with electrical dust precipitators and a new 
crusher plant to boost limestone consumption from 35 to 60 
carloads daily. 
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Lehigh Portland Cement at Mason City announced a 
$12,000,000 modernization, now underway; Northwestern 
States Portland Cement there was nearing the end of a multi- 
million dollar five-year program. 

Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, passed the 500-employee 
mark this year, as did Square D, Cedar Rapids firm making 
electronic controls. 

Fisher Governor Company at Marshalltown, late this year, 
began a three-story factory building, to add 50% to factory 
floor space at the home plant. 

Des Moines will become the “farm implement manufactur- 
ing center” for Ford Motor Co., executives of that firm an- 
nounced. Half a dozen major implements are scheduled to 
go into production in the Ford plant, now devoted to planting 
and harvesting equipment. 

A traffic bottleneck of long standing on the Mississippi 
was probably seeing its last year of service, im 1956. The 
small, 43-year-old lock No. 19 at Keokuk will be replaced 
next spring by a 1200-foot lock which will pass the largest 
tow ever seen there in about 20 minutes. The lock, gates and 
approaches are a 1344 million dollar project. 

Despite the annoyance of the slow lock at Keokuk, Missis- 
sippi river freight was setting a new record, this year. At the 
end of September more than five million tons had passed 
through the lock, the furthest downstream in Iowa. It was 
well ahead of last year, when 4,600,592 tons had been locked 
through at that time. Total for the season last year was 
6,250,062 tons—the highest on record. 

By the end of 1956, the investor-owned electric companies 
in Iowa expect to have doubled their 1946 generating capac- 
ity. Taking over customers formerly served by the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines and Southern Railway Co., Iowa-Illinois 
Gas and Electric Co. put a new 25,000 KVA transformer 
into a $358,000 substation expansion at Fort Dodge. As- 
sembled, it weighs more than 90 tons. 

A 44,000 kilowatt generating unit was being added to the 
Prairie Creek plant near Cedar Rapids, which is operated as 
part of the Iowa Electric Light and Power system. Union 
Electric expected to complete, in November, a 45-mile circuit 
carrying 69 kilovolts from Keokuk to Burlington, to meet 
load growths there. Iowa Southern Utilities completed 75 
miles of 69 k.v. transmission line, and upped the voltage 
from 34,500 to 69,000 volts on 20 miles of existing line. A 
20,000 kilowatt generating unit is going in at lowa Southern’s 
Bridgeport station. 

A five-million-dollar order for new generating equipment 
in Waterloo was placed by Iowa Public Service Company in 
September. The 50,000 kilowatt turbo-generator and boiler 
will be custom-built by General Electric Co., for delivery in 
1958. Another $5,000,000 will be invested in a building for 
the new equipment, a new substation and accessories. G. A. 
Neal, president, said a similar investment in new generating 
facilities for Sioux City is under consideration. 

Telephone usage in Iowa reached another all-time high in 
1956. In the first eight months, one million more tong-distance 
calls had been placed than in the same portion of 1955. 

Spending $22,800,000 on construction during 1956, North- 
western Bell pulled well ahead of its previous record, 
$18,700,000 last year. New buildings or additions were con- 
structed in 20 cities besides the big 10-story office building in 
Des Moines. 
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All Over the Map ... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
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His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a ape suit that 


would wreck your way of life. Other accidents cou 
ruinous .. . 


® accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
deliverymen, etc. 


@ damage caused by ownership paper delivery, etc. 
or use of saddle horses, bi- © injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation in sports. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75e A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tests you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
- . « and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 lowa communities representing 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Double Challenge 


(Continued from page 35) 
United Nations. A $1,500,000 dormitory was added to the 
campus of Clarke College at Dubuque. 

Parsons College enjoyed an outstanding increase in enroll- 
ment—from 325 last fall, to 542 this fall. Ground was broken 
in September for a $220,000 fieldhouse; contracts were to be 
let in November for a $425,000 multi-purpose building to 
contain a student Commons and a dormitory for 56 women. 

Buena Vista College opened a 116-bed men’s dormitory 
this fall, but the first tenants were the college offices. Old 
Main burned to a shell on almost the first day of school; 
townspeople and students pitched in to save all valuable 
records, choir gowns and band uniforms. 

Contracts were let in August for a block-square women’s 
dormitory at the University of Iowa. Bids totaled just over 
four million dollars. To be built south of Currier Hall, the 
main University women’s dormitory, the new structure will 
house nearly 1,200, with two 700-seat dining rooms. Con- 
struction costs are repaid from board-and-room fees. 

At Iowa State College a 360-bed women’s residence, a 
600-bed men’s residence and housing for families of 96 mar- 
ried students were begun this year. Completed during the last 
year at ISC: A $600,000 veterinary diagnostic laboratory, a 
new home management duplex, beef cattle nutrition labora- 
tory, modernization at the dairy cattle farm, the armory 
remodeling, addition to the College Press, and a seed process- 
ing plant. An addition to Home Economics Hall, adding 
47,000 square feet to the existing 73,000 was begun. 

Financially, this was an exciting year for Iowa’s private 
colleges. They began to receive their shares of nearly 314 
million dollars granted to 19 Iowa schools by the Ford Foun- 
dation. Income from the endowment must be used, the first 
ten years, for faculty salaries; after that time, interest and 
principal are unrestricted. Grinnell and Coe also shared in 
“supplemental” grants made to selected colleges which had, 
of their own accord, given faculty salaries priority over other 
college needs. 

Grinnell’s grants totaled $474,400. Its trustees voted to 
match the income from the Ford money, thus doubling the 
amount available for faculty salary increases; they also ap- 
plied the “bonus” grant to that purpose, resulting in $25,000 
to $30,000 to add to Grinnell professors’ paychecks. 

Consolidating gifts from Iowa businesses, industrialists and 
philanthropists, the Iowa College Foundation had chalked 
up more than $400,000 in four years, as 1956 drew to a close. 
The money is pro-rated among 19 member colleges. About 
40% of the total was received during 1956. The larger items: 
$20,000 from the John Deere Manufacturing Company; 
$19,250 from Standard Oil (Indiana); $9,000 from W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company; $6,300 in scholarships from the 
Schield Bantam Co. 

Undoubtedly the largest single gift was made to Upper 
Iowa University. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Colgrove assigned 
to the university oil royalties expected to produce 244 mil- 
lion dollars during the next 20 years. 

As usual, this was a harrassing year, financially, for tax- 
supported schools. James H. Hilton, president of Iowa State 
College, reported many of his faculty are receiving lower 
salaries than first-year graduates of the college. J. W. Mauc- 
ker, president of Iowa State Teachers College, reported the 
loss of 14% of the faculty in nine months, primarily due to 
higher-paid offers. The University of Iowa agreed that its 
salaries—and those at Iowa State College— are 19% below 
comparable colleges in an 11-state Midwest area. 

Elementary and secondary schools likewise were trapped 
between the high cost of operating, and the hard-pressed tax- 
payer. State supervisors continued to feel the answer lies 
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in reorganization into larger districts. The notion was making 
some progress: the latest 80 districts to be formed had an 
average enrollment of 491 pupils, compared to 403 for the 
previous batch of 186 districts. Administrators think 500 or 
600 pupils is an economic size for a school district, in general. 
Most of the new districts contained a satisfactory tax base 
—$8,848 of property per pupil, on the average. And they 
absorbed 451 other districts, trimming the total number of 
school districts in Iowa by nearly 1000 during five years. 
But there still were 3,691 school districts; 2,442 one-room 
schools; nearly 500 high schools with fewer than 100 pupils. 
(One of every four high schools has fewer than 50 pupils.) 
State administrators were inclined to feel that local pride 
will obstruct reorganization until the state’s multi-million- 
dollar aid to local districts is linked to the size of the district. 





Loveless Wins a Tight Race 
(Continued from page 37) 
mary roads make any easy solution to our tax problems im- 
possible, as long as we wish to keep all the exemptions now en- 
joyed. A more equitable structure can be established, however. 

On the local political level, the biggest news of the year 
centered on a Des Moines council situation. In January, two 
new council members took office in Des Moines. Elected with 
labor backing, they helped elect Ray Mills, president of the 
Iowa State Federation of Labor, Mayor of the city. Two hold- 
over members were all that remained of the “Good Govern- 
ment” candidates pledged to the city manager form of govern- 
ment. Controversy started almost immediately and in the first 
nine meetings of the year the council split on 43 items of 
business. The old and new members disagreed on almost 
everything, including inauguration of daylight savings time 
and whether or not to fire the city manager. 

The city eventually adopted daylight time, officially, but it 
was effective only in the city hall. Businesses elected to remain 
on standard time, to mesh with the surrounding countryside. 

Mayor Mills introduced a set of amendments making the 
city manager's appointments subject to council approval, and 
giving the mayor power to make interim appointments if 


" necessary. 


The League of Women Voters and other vigilant citizens 
were kept busy riding herd on council meetings and extra- 
curricular huddles. Among their headaches: a set of amend- 
ments which would have required council approval of the city 
manager's appointments, and given the mayor power to make 
interim appointments. Somewhat modified, the amendments 
passed the council 3-2, but not until the majority had swept 
out the legal department it had appointed upon assuming 
office. 

The stormy performance at the Des Moines city hall did 
not lessen Mr. Mills’ popularity with organized labor. When 
the state organizations of the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. merged, 
he was elected president. 

The question of which city government was preferable 
and/or legal perplexed the residents of numerous areas sur- 
rounding Iowa's cities. There were half a dozen different in- 
corporation and annexation actions among Des Moines and its 
surrounding communities; in some instances the same land 
was involved in two or more actions. The Bloomfield town- 
ship area, directly south of Des Moines, took the state’s recent 
(1953) annexation statute to court, contesting annexation to 
the city. A contest between Windsor Heights and the adjoin- 
ing Crestwood area went to the Iowa supreme court. 

Stirring up varied emotions were plans for new super- 
highways through Iowa, and relocation of many existing high- 
ways. Interest in Iowa’s toll road authority melted away when 

(Continued on next page) 
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An extension telephone in color 
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Loveless Wins a Tight Race 
(Continued from page 47) 


two federally financed superhighways were announced for 
Iowa: an east-west road just south of present highway 6, and 
a north-south route just west of Des Moines. The federal 
government will pay 90% of the 300-million-dollar project; 
the state, 10%. Sites were selected for two Mississippi River 
bridges in the Davenport area. Acquisition of land for the 
clover-leaf interchange between the two major roads, near 
Des Moines, became a heated issue as election neared. Al- 
though completion of the interstate roads is 13 years away, 
cities such as Waterloo and Ottumwa were already planning 
means of connecting to the main thoroughfares. 

First application of the new (1955) controlled access law 
to new highways brought a rash of lawsuits from roadside 
entrepreneurs who claimed their business suffered. Where 
highway 6 entering Des Moines from the east is being widened 
to four lanes, juries awarded a truck-stop cafe $14,000 dam- 
ages on a $50,000 suit; gave a motel $1,650 of the $30,000 
it asked. 

Work was begun on a relocation of highway 18 through 
Mason City, a rerouting which had fired heated debate for 
some time. A million-dollar relocation of highway 5 in Fort 
Dodge was approved. Highway 30 had a new route which 
avoided city driving in Tama and Montour. Motorists liked 
it; Tama didn’t. Highway 6 found a straighter line to follow, 
north of Brooklyn and Victor. The president of Iowa State 
College, located on highway 30 at Ames, suggested a bypass 
route be found, but businessmen in other cities along the 
present route protested strongly. The State Highway Com- 
mission called in a consultant from California, who reported 
that highway bypasses had not hurt businesses in that state, 
but there remained many skeptics. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hoitel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ‘til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
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Is lowa Becoming Drier? 
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RAINFALL DURING CROP-GROWING SEASON 
April through September 











Is THERE a trend toward drier seasons in Iowa? 

In three of the last five seasons drought or near-drought 
conditions have been experienced in some parts of the state. 
And six of the last ten years have seen below-normal precipi- 
tation during the warm season. In fact, the need for moisture 
has been so great that in a dozen counties cloud-seeding 
operations got under way this year for the first time in Iowa. 

While these facts are discouraging, they cannot be ac- 
cepted as real evidence that Iowa’s climate is becoming drier. 
No recent year has established a record for being dry and 
the “dry” ten-year period has included a very wet season in 
1951 and the season of 1954, which was unusually wet in 
the central areas and above norma! in rainfall elsewhere. 

Although our weather records go back more than 80 years, 
with detailed statewide reports for 66 years, they are too 
short to separate trends from the normal variability. 

Far removed from the oceans, Iowa must depend on dis- 
tant sources for its moisture. Most of the rainfall (or snow- 
fall) must first travel nearly 1,000 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico or the warm waters of the Atlantic. Most parts of 
Iowa receive between 21 and 23 inches of precipitation be- 
tween April and September. 

The 1956 season has been dry (see map). In some sec- 
tions rainfall lagged five to six inches behind normal. East- 
central Iowa, which was relatively wet, received an inch 
less than usual. 

Hardest hit by the drought were the northwest and south- 
east corners of the state, and the central and west-central 
counties. Following a dry fall and winter, the subsoil had been 
notably lacking in moisture. Rain that did fall was spotty. 

This was not, by any means, the driest year on record in 
Iowa. In 1894, the worst year for general shortage of rain- 
fall across the state, many sections got little more than half 
their normal amount. In the southeast, 1901 was a drier 
season; in the southwest, 1934 hit the low point. 1910 was 
notably dry over most of the state. 

Of recent years, 1948 had a dry crop-growing season, 
while 1952, 1953 and 1955 were dry in some parts of the 
state. The summer of 1953 was the second driest of record 
in the southeast (13.36 inches) and south-central (13.60 
inches) sections. Last year was drier than 1956 in many 
sections of the state. 





Material for this report furnished by C. E. Lamoureaux, 
Meteorologist in Charge, Weather Bureau, Des Moines. 











GUARDING THE GOOD GREEN EARTH 
OF IOWA ...... fromthe air! 


Patrol planes of the Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America keep constantly on the alert for the first danger 
signs of topsoil erosion on farms and pipeline cover below. 
Where the ground is threatened, men of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America work with Iowa farmers and 
Iowa conservation agents — building, grading, diking and 
terracing to prevent erosion loss to wind and rain. 


Thus the important job of supplying natural gas to Iowa 
and Iowans goes on — providing fuel for home and factory, 
and at the same time safeguarding Iowa’s rich farm heri- 
tage —the soil. 


NATURAL GAS 
PIPELINE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
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Total individual incomes by city: 


Des Moines: $350,000,000 
Davenport: 165,000,000 
Sioux City: 162,000,000 
Cedar Rapids: 140,000,000 
Waterloo: 132,500,000 
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100,000 Iowa Readers 
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‘Survey II (available on request) using 
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Total individual incomes for cities are 
Editor and Publisher Magazine estimates. 
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The Great Polio Mystery 
(Continued from page 12) 


are found to be in Iowa this year, did 
not follow population concentrations. 
There were 85 suspected cases in Polk 
County, but almost none in Woodbury; 
heavy concentrations in Black Hawk 
and Dubuque, but very few in Potta- 
wattamie, Scott and Wapello. 

Apparently, the epidemic proportions 
of the Iowa situation are unique. “I 
think Nebraska has some of it, and I 
feel sure there is a little in Minnesota. 
But they do not have the wide area of 
outbreak,” Dr. Heeren says. “Portions 
of California and New York State are 
under study, but their epidemic areas 
are not as large as in Iowa.” 

“One thing we do know about this 
disease,” Dr. Heeren declared—‘It has 
not occurred before in our history. We 
have never had polio symptoms with- 
out the polio death rate, and the ratio 
of paralytic cases. Iowa usually runs 
right with the national average, in 
these matters.” 

As the polio season drew to a close, 
only two deaths had been reported in 
1956—both in unvaccinated patients. Of 
about 600 cases, only a handful were 
paralytic. The figures demonstrated the 
striking accomplishment since 1954, 
when 524 of 1448 cases were paralytic. 
In 1955, even with wider vaccination, 
121 of 558 cases were paralytic. 





PHALANX: Brief Utopia 
(Continued from page 19) 


said, “It will not do while men remain 
as selfish as they are now.” 

Rev. Spaulding sounded a rather un- 
charitable death knell when he declared, 
“It is truly a matter of gratitude to 
God that so many mistaken schemes 
are falling to the ground, and that the 
true principles of Christ are becoming 
more known and regarded by the com- 
munity at large.” 

The cabins stood for several years, 
solemnly surveying the fields and gar- 
dens soon overrun with weeds. One by 
one the walls and roofs collapsed under 
the weight of winter winds and snows. 
By the time of the Civil War only a 
few crumbled buildings and several 
graves marked the site of Phalanx. 

Now nothing remains. Boyer’s Bend 
has fallen victim to the river, which 
changed course before the turn of the 
century, and the rippling Des Moines 
flows directly over part of the site of 
the colony, erasing for all time the re- 
mains of Mahaska County’s great novel 
social experiment—PHALANX. 


Hawkeye Huskies 
(Continued from page 17) 


position on the team. Some dogs do 
not qualify as leaders and may become 
content with their place on the team, 
but the natural born leader wants to be 
in the lead and will work to be there. 

When noses were counted in August 
of this year, there were 80 Huskies in 
the Gaddis kennels. Forty-two are older 
or full-grown dogs, and thirty-eight 
were younger dogs and pups. Ninety 
per cent of the dogs are the full-blooded 
Alaskan Malamutes. Tommy's team are 
Canadian Huskies, a cross with wolf. 
Also included is a full team of seven 
beautiful Siberian Huskies, which Gad- 
dis brought to Iowa in the spring of 
1956. 

Many times in the past, the Gaddis 
family had watched the dog races at 
the Trappers Festival at The Pas, but 
last February was the first time they 
had gone as participants in the races. 

Gaddis’s team of five, picked from 
those who had been taking their exer- 
cises on the Amana Lake, was entered 
in the Women’s Championship Race 
and won the first prize. A French- 
Canadian woman “musher” who lives 
near The Pas, and who has been train- 
ing dogs for years, drove the winning 
team. The dogs finished the eight mile 
race in 40 minutes, a good 20 minutes 
ahead of the second place winner! 

As one Canadian newspaper put it, 
“This left the natives in a high state of 
chagrin.” And the native dogs, that 
writer stated, were all howling because 
a “bunch of city slickers took them for 
a ride.” The Gaddis family were the 
only ones at the races who were not 
natives. Not too much publicity had 
been given to the Trappers Festival 
previously, but when it was learned 
that “a guy from the United States and 
his city dogs had walked off with one 
of the most coveted trophies,” the place 
“became lousy with reporters.” 

Ten-year-old Tommy, who himself 
broke his lead dog, Rex, and who would 
rather work with his dogs than any- 
thing else, entered the Junior Race at 
the Festival. He competed against six 
native dog teams with their Indian 
mushers, and was the youngest to en- 
ter. Though Tommy couldn’t stick it 
out, he made a good showing. He had 
been ill all night before with an attack 
of “flu” and his parents urged him not 
to try, however he had dreamed of this 
for months and was not to be talked 
out of it. 

This was a 15 mile race, and Tommy 
stuck with it for 74 miles, though sick 
and with the temperature at 35 below 
zero. When his Dad insisted he quit, 
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he was so cold his shoes were frozen 
to the sled. 

At the races last February all of the 
“mushers” were Indians, with the ex- 
ception of one tall, slender Canadian, 
Art Allen. Gaddis was impressed with 
the way Allen handled the dogs and, 
when the Gaddis family left for Iowa, 
Art Allen was one of them. Art brought 
along his own team of nine well-match- 
ed Huskies. He has been working with 
dogs all his life and mushing is second 
nature to him. 

The hot summer months in Iowa are 


hard on the Huskies. For this reason, 
Mr. Gaddis has had to refuse many re- 
quests to exhibit his dogs during the 
hot weather. During the All-Iowa Fair 
at Hawkeye Downs in Cedar Rapids in 
August of ’55, Gaddis had some of his 
dogs on exhibit. The heat was terrific 
and he lost some fine dogs because of 
it. Now he takes precautions to keep 
them out of the hot corn-growing sun. 
Their hill-top pens on the farm get 
whatever breeze there may be. 

The entire Gaddis family is sports- 
minded, and each shows enthusiasm 


for the interests of the others. The 


other sons besides Tommy, who is the 
youngest, are Butch, Bob and Bill—all 
at home, and Roy Jr., who is married 
and operates the R. J. Gaddis Unload- 
ing Feed Body Company at Walford. 
The Gaddis daughter, Barbara, Mrs. 
Frank McPherson, lives at Lake Wales, 
Florida. Roy and Marie Gaddis have 
six grandchildren who think it is great 
sport to come to the home of their 
grandparents, where there are—besides 
all the dogs—ponies, horses and, cur- 
rently, even a tame racoon. 








lowa School and College Directory 








——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


——WARTBURG COLLEGE—___ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional ‘courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 








rear Ne SA RSE 
——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





-—AMERICAN INSTITUTE————_ 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
- picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 





——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——PARSONS COLLEGE 
Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 





——CENTRAL COLLEGE———___ 
Pella, lowa 


1858—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 








——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 











——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
‘Director of Admissions. 








tistry, the ministry. 





-——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL—__—__ 

or Home for Backward and 

Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non i Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 








Catalogue upon request, 
RED OAK, IOWA 


——CORNELL COLLEGE 





Dione 


see oo ae 6hCA 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 














Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 











Indianola, lowa 


A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 








———DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Fourided in 1898—S56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 
Write director of admissions for 








complete information. 


IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 
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The Growing Audtence 
(Continued from page 33) 


now at the University of California 
. . . Jack Wolff, concertmaster of the 
Sioux City Symphony, and Robert Col- 
lins, first cellist there. 





BOOKS 

lowa bookworms will be likely to 
have a special interest in at least 16 
books published during 1956. Two 
Iowans are represented in this year’s O. 
Henry Prize Stories, of which Paul 
Engle is co-editor, and Mr. Engle con- 
tributed the text of Holiday Magazine's 
12-page cover story on Iowa. 

The books: 

Margaret Currier Boylen, who once 
lived in Shenandoah, uses it as the set- 
ting of “The Marble Orchard,” a novel 
about a lovely, pampered and fierce 
blind girl. Cedar Rapids is the scene of 
“The Haycott Album,” Bill Henning’s 
new story of a widowed mother and 
three growing children. “The Year of 
Love” is a novel of marriage in modern 
India, where Margaret Lee Runbeck 
(born in Des Moines) was teaching 
before her death this year. 

In “The Wild Jackasses,” Dale Kra- 
mer writes an uproarious account of 
farm revolt against economic pressures, 
from 1873 to date. Edward J. Ruppelt 
gives a factual account of Air Force 
work in “The Report on Unidentified 
Flying Objects” —or ‘flying saucers’. Dr. 
L. L. Dunnington, Iowa City minister, 
aims at releasing spiritual energy in ‘““The 
Power To Become.” Cornelia Meigs 
has written a history of Bryn Mawr, 
and Charles James Ritchey chronicles 
“Drake University Through Seventy- 
five Years.” Dr. Joseph Wall, history 
chairman at Grinnell, became _biog- 
rapher of a famous editor with “Henry 
Watterson: Reconstructed Rebel.” 

E. L. Mayo of the Drake English 
Department introduces and criticizes a 
new collection of “Selected Poems” of 
Raymond Kresensky, and Walter Kidd 
writes often about Des Moines and 
Iowa in his collection, “Slow Fire of 
Time.” 

“God's River Country” is a yarn of 
a 1000-mile canoe trip between Lake 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, by Marion 
and Ben Ferrier, Ben’s mother lives in 
Des Moines. Charley Niehuis, who is 
a native of Buckgrove, tells of a young 
poacher’s change of heart in “Trapping 
the Silver Beaver.” A real story of pros- 
pecting is “Gold on the Desert” by 
Olga Wright Smith of Des Moines. 
Walter Depew has an adventure story 
of a young aviator, in “Breakaway.” 
And Ivah Green adds to her collection 
of wildlife lore for juveniles in “A 
Home for Woody.” 
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The Wonder Workers 
(Continued from page 37) 


the Iowa team won the regional NCAA 
rounds. It bested last year’s fourth-place 
finish by being first runner-up for the 
1956 NCAA title. Until 1955, Iowa had 
never reached the NCAA tourney. 

Iowa State College likewise had a 
notable basketball year, winning the 
Big Seven’s holiday tournament and 
finishing second in the Big Seven’s reg- 
ular season. Interest in the Cyclone 
cagers was so high that the games were 
televised, and the home Armory was 
enlarged to seat 8,500 spectators for the 
1956-57 season—an increase of 3,500. 

Two Olympic bids came out of the 
University of Iowa’s basketball record. 
After winning All-American mention 
and being chosen on a national All-Star 
team, Carl Cain was selected for the 
U. S. Olympic squad to play in Mel- 
bourne. Coach Bucky O’Connor, named 
assistant coach of the squad, sent his 
regrets. Chuck Darling, a former SUI 
star, was also named on the team. 

Other Iowans heading for Melbourne 
were SUI wrestling coach, Dave Mc- 
Cuskey; wrestlers Kent Townley and 
Dale Thomas; runners Ted Wheeler, 
Charles (Deacon) Jones and Ira Murch- 
ison, all SUI trackmen. George Lam- 
bert of Sioux City earned a place on the 
Olympic pentathlon squad in October 
trials. 

Sellout crowds came in the spring to 
give the high school basketball tourna- 
ments repeat business, their second year 
in Des Moines’ new Veterans Audi- 
torium. Marshalltown boys took the 
Class A title from Burlington, 76-61; 
Iowa City St. Mary’s downed Tracy, 
69-54, for the Class B championship. 
Maynard girls won the tourney with a 
62-51 victory over Garrison. 

In outdoor high school track, Ames 
was the Class AA winner; Clarinda, 
Class A; Anamosa, Class B; Primghar, 
Class C. Clinton won the state high 
school swimming championship and 
Davenport took the wrestling title. 

Perverse weather sometimes drops un- 
seasonable snow on the Drake Relays, 
in late April. This year wind and cold 
rain harrassed 13,000 to 14,000 ticket- 
holders. Hardy spectators were reward- 
ed by a record-breaking sprint by Dave 
Sims of Duke University, who won the 
100-yard dash in 9.4 seconds. The Kan- 
sas team was dominant in the universi- 
ty section; Abilene Christian, among 
the colleges. 

Clay pigeons recognized a new and 
formidable foe in the Grand American 
trapshoot at Vandalia, Ohio. Charles 
Harms, Jr., of George picked off both 
the junior clay target and junior handi- 
cap titles. 





Cownie Emba Mink 

as pictured at right 
available through these 
lowa stores: 


i eos. S28) Loeb's 

GES fin tacwens Lila B. Fromm Shop 
ATLANTIC ........ Bullock's 

BEDFORD ........ Thompson Mercantile 
BURLINGTON ....Newell's Fashions 
| re Light's Apparel 
CENTERVILLE .....Mrs. J. H. Adamson 
CHARITON ....... The Elite Dress Shoppe 
CHARLES CITY... . Bea's Shop 
CHEROKEE ....... Ellerbroek’'s 
CLARION ........ Ramsay's 


CLARKSVILLE ..... Huber's 
CLEAR LAKE...... Oluf Hanson Store 
CORYDON ....... Miss Virgie Merrick 


DES MOINES...... Cownie Salon Furs 
200 S.W. Fifth Avenue 


Cownie's Downtown 


Corner 

800 Walnut Street 
DECORAH ........ MeNeil'’s Coat & Suit 

Store 
| ae Mutz Style Shop 
EMMETSBURG. ... .Anderson's Style Shop 
ESTHERVILLE ..... The Gift Garden 
FAIRFIELD ........ Seifert's 
FT. DODGE....... Cownie Furs 
FT. MADISON..... Frary's Style Shop 
GRINNELL ....... Virginia's 
GUTHRIE CENTER. Maxine's Dress Shop 
HAMPTON ....... Swartz Apparel 
HUMBOLDT ...... The Fashionette Shop 
IOWA FALLS...... Quality Royal Shop 
JEFFERSON ...... Downes Style Shop 
KEOKUK ......... Sullivan & Auwerda 
LAKE CITY........ Farley's 
LAKE VIEW....... Domer's 


MARSHALLTOWN Ellis Company 
MONTEZUMA .... Hill's Toggery 
MT. PLEASANT .... The Essex 


NEWTON ........ Helma Cole's Style Shop 
OELWEIN ........ The Ross Company 
OSKALOOSA ..... Seifert's 

OTTUMWA ....... Seifert's 
Sees Mrs. James Harvey 
POCAHONTAS .. .Peterson's Style Shop 


ROCKWELL CITY. .Vel-Zel Style Shop 


SPENCER ......... Cragin's 

STORM LAKE...... Hope Miller's 
STORY CITY....... Pollyanna Shop 
DONE Secs cate Ryan Style Shop 
WASHINGTON ...E. M. Bridges & Co. 
WATERLOO ....... Braley's 


furriers 
since 1907 
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AUTUMN HAZE’ brand, Emba* 


natural brown mutation mink 


...by Cownie 


Timeless treasure...cherished by fashionables 
for its rich lustrous beauty, AUTUMN HAZE* 
brand, Emba*natural brown mutation mink, 
here in a sumptuous greatcoat, deeply collared 


and cuffed. 


COWNIE FURS, des moines 
COWNIE FURS, fort dodge 


BRALEY'’S, waterloo 


Jewels— CARTIER 
Dress—Grenelle-Estevez 
Virginia Thoren 


*Trademarks Mutation Mink Breeders Association 
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DES MOINES 





, a dynamic and growing financial force 
at work in your world, Mary. And it’s working to 
promise you the happiness of a home of your own 
and the highest standards of modern good living. 

Today, in your home economics class, you are 
learning to be a good cook. You dream of being a 
good wife and mother, with a good husband, in a 
good home. 

You haven’t a shadow of doubt that your dreams 
will come true. Every day, you see the comfort 
and happiness of others whose hopes have been 
realized in abundant measure. 

Yes, Mary, dreams do come true in the world 
of today... 


Fur many millions of people, dreams come true 
because of this growing financial force we are 
talking about: the multi-billion dollar reservoir of 
savings in Savings and Loan Associations such as 
Home Federal of Des Moines. 


This reservoir of money is earmarked for just 
one thing: to help families enjoy the blessings of 
home ownership. 


This tremendous source of funds for home financ- 
ing has already changed the pattern of American 
life. No longer need young couples live in cramped 
apartments and pay rent for years on end. Now, 
with a modest down payment and regular monthly 
payments, most families may enjoy all the comforts 
of good living . . . the friendship of good neighbors 

the satisfaction and security of owning their 
own home. 


ae 


; what’s the place of the saver in this picture? 
By investing a part of his savings at Home Federal 
of Des Moines, he can help fulfill the promise of a 
good life for many thousands of Marys . . . and 
contribute substantially to a way of life that means 
higher standards of living for himself. 


What makes this system work so amazingly well 
is that it also rewards profitably those who invest 
in it. A savings account at Home Federal earns 
regular dividends, and becomes the cornerstone of 
any man’s program for future security. 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 
3% PER ANNUM 
Open or add to your account by January 


10, and your savings earn the full 
dividend for the first six months of 1957. 


Home Federal 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Sixth and Grand, Des Moines 


ASSETS OVER $40,000,000 
Member FEDERAL SAVINGS and LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 








